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AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


I T was Lady Bracknell who suggested that though it 
might be a misfortune to lose one parent, it looked 
like carelessness to lose two. The same might be said of 
writing books about America. But a great deal of water 
has run down the Hudson River since the publication of 
a youthful volume called The Star-spangled Manner, and 
though the author may not yet have reached years of 
discretion—^for that would really be too much to hope 
—he has, in common with the rest of his countrymen, 
enjoyed during the last twenty years a variety of experi¬ 
ences which should at least have widened his capacity for 
appreciation. Whether they have deepened it is, of 
course, another matter. 

In any case, it would be presumptuous to claim 
“depth” for a series of impressions which are the result 
of only a few months’ study. True, I was no stranger to 
America before the war. For twenty years I had visited 
it at frequent intervals; I had travelled in forty-seven of 
the forty-eight states of the Union; three times had I 
endured the protracted agonies of a lecture tour; and I 
had even essayed, with ignominious failure, the editorship 
of a magazine in New York. I did not have to ask for 
help in the subway, nor enquire as to the correct manipu¬ 
lation of a hot dog. Therefore, since I had already so 
often experienced the conventional "shocks” which the 
American scene makes upon the average Englishman, 
since they had become, as it were, part of my subcon¬ 
scious, it was to be presumed that if there were any new 
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“shocks,” they would, in fact, be caused by new develop¬ 
ments. Such I believe to be the case with the “shocks” 
in the present volume. 

Most of these “shocks” are described objectively, with 
a snapshot technique; they stand by themselves and need 
no further explanation. But there is one “shock” of a 
different nature, at once more subtle and more violent, 
constantly encountered all over the continent. It needs 
an observant reporter to define and localize the true 
nature of that “shock.” At first it is likely to evade him, 
to proclaim itself merely as a general malaise. He is aware 
that something strange is happening, but he cannot 
decide what it is. He is, of course, a long way from home, 
but why should he feel so far ... so incredibly far, as 
though he were on a different planet? Can it be the food? 
The lights, the gaiety, the wealth? But no, he was pre¬ 
pared for all these things; often in his drab little island he 
had licked his lips at the thought of them. It is by no 
material array that he is stirred, puzzled and upset. It is 
by something else, something that can hardly be grasped 
by the physical senses. 

And then, he “gets” it. It may be when he is at a party, 
or reading a newspaper, or, more likely, when he is lying 
in bed on the forty-second floor of a skyscraper, watching 
the coloured lights from the advertisement signs flicker 
their reflections on his ceiling like a ballet of ghostly 
flowers. Wherever it may be, he suddenly knows what 
is troubling him. 

It is simply that he has stepped from the future into the 
past. 

That is the essence of the matter. The Englishman who 
crosses the Atlantic today is no longer crossing from the 
Old World to the New; he is crossing from the New 
World to the Old. 
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n 

It is only when one goes to America that one realizes 
how very far, in Britain, we have gone along the road to 
the complete socialization, not only of our economy, 
but of our habits or thought. Consider the word 
“society,” in its narrow sense, implying a group of 
persons of birth or wealth who “set the tone.” It was 
always a rather vulgar word, but it was in general 
currency and it had a clear and limited application. It was 
possible to say of a woman whether she was in or out 
of “society” as precisely as to say whether she was in 
or out of bed. 

But to-day, in our country, that word is happily 
extinct. To use it in its old sense would not even be 
vulgar; it would be funny. Only a social Rip van Winkle 
could commit such a gaffe. It would be like saying, “God 
Save the Queen.” 

Not so in America. The word is very much alive, and 
so is the thing it stands for. “Society”, in the land where 
all men are bom equal, is courted, coveted and exalted. 
No small-town newspaper is complete without its daily 
couple of pages about the movements of local “society”; 
their tea-parties, their picnics and their “showers” are 
written up in the greatest detail; and though the members 
of this “society” are drawn from ranks which the 
European might not regard as so exalted, from the wives 
and daughters of the butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
maker, the reports of their activities abound in phrases 
which would have sounded fulsome in any chronicle of 
a reception at the Court of St. James. The wife of the 
town’s chief undertaker is “the lovely and exclusive Mrs. 
Smith”; the daughter of the man who runs the biggest 
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petrol station is “the soigtie Miss Jones, leader of the 
‘younger set’.” 

I hasten to add that if the traveller is fortunate enough 
to meet Mrs. Smith, he will probably find that she is a 
kindly, hospitable woman, and that xhtsoigftfe Miss Jones' 
leadership of the “younger set” is confined to accepting 
ice-cream sundaes from the yoimg men who hang round 
the drug-store. In spite of this, the social facade is kept 
brightly polished, Ae idol of “society” is daily wor¬ 
shipped, and the word “exclusive”, which in modem 
England would be regarded either as a joke or an insult, 
is one of the sincerest forms of flattery. 

New York, needless to say, carries this snobbery to 
fantastic extremes. In proof of this we need only cite 
The Social Register^ a bulky volume, published every year, 
containing the names of all those who are “in” society. 
I gather that The Social Register is controlled by two 
stately ladies who claim a totalitarian veto on the ques¬ 
tion of aU who shall be “in” or “out”, and it would be 
interesting to know on what principles they make their 
selection, for some of the persons who are included in it 
could hardly be accused of literacy. In spite of this, the 
bitterest heartburnings are aroused every year by the 
publication of this volume. To quote a recent gossip 
column: “Society and its satellites have seized upon the 
new Editor of The Social Register in an even wilder 
scramble than usual. And oh boyl blonde Bobo 
Rockefeller, the Pennsylvania coal-miner’s daughter, is 
M But Mrs. Alexander Saunderson, daughter of Mrs. 
Bruguiere, reigning Newport dowager, is outl Another 
notable ‘in’ is the daughter of song-writer Berlin, 
through her marriage to the son of socialite Townsend 
Burden. Mrs. Paulekite Sears, who jolted the top- 
drawer set... etc.” 
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“Reigning dowagers,” “socialites”, “top-drawer sets” 
—^what a weird, fairy-tale world is conjured up by such 
phrasesl To read about it, in grim, utilitarian England, 
demands as much efibrt of imagination as to project one¬ 
self into the Middle Ages. Yet this is America, 1950. And 
by popular American tradition, it is we who are the snobs, 
the class-ridden, feudal race who so dearly love a lordl 
It is a point that more than one dowager duchess might 
feel inclined to argue, as she takes her place in the local 
fish queue. 


in 

Just as Park Avenue is now, in spirit, a million miles 
from Park Lane, so is Wall Street a milli on miles from 
Lombard Street. If you were to venture towards the 
maelstrom of Wall Street at the hour of luncheon, if you 
were to plunge into the scurrying rapids of humanity 
that swirl beneath its jagged cliffs, and if, on some 
temporary raft of refuge, you were to get into conversa¬ 
tion with some young man—in the shelter of a doorway 
or in the comparative seclusion of an elevator—and if, 
having made your contact, you were to ask your young 
man whether he wanted to be a millionaire, what would 
happen? He might stare at you with some astonishment, 
suspect that you were a religious maniac, and, quite 
possibly, turn his back. If, however, he decided that your 
question was seriously meant, he would reply, with some 
force, that of course he wanted to be a millionaire, and 
not only did he want to be a mill ionaire, but that he had 
every intention of becoming one, without too much 
darned delay, either. And before you had detached 
yourself from him he might well have sold you a packet 
of life insurance. 

Translate this imaginary episode into British terms. If 
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you were to stroll into the morgue of Lombard Street 
towards the hour of luncheon, if across the compara¬ 
tively deserted street you were to spot a youth who 
looked as though the fires of ambition had not been 
completely damped within him, if you were lucky 
enough to engage him in conversation without being 
arrested by the police as a suspicious person, what would 
happen? He would stare at you with even greater 
astonishment than his American counterpart. And then, 
being a modem young Englishman, it is quite on the 
cards that he would say certainly not, he had no desire 
to be anything so anti-social as a millionaire, and he was 
only looking forward to the day when all such disre¬ 
putable persons, in America as well as in England, had 
been liquidated. We all know such young men; they, and 
their thoughts, are very much in vogue. They have no 
desire to sail the seven seas, to cut a dash, to take the 
risks that may lead to glory or the gutter. It has been 
drilled into them that their highest ambition should be 
“security,” and they have been fed on the illusion that 
this “security” is theirs by right, that it is the concern of 
the State rather than the individual. 

To me this is a depressing doctrine, but since this book 
is not a political manifesto, it is enough to point out the 
staggering contrast between the New World and the Old, 
in which, once again, the two worlds have changed 
places. To look overseas at the battle of modem American 
business is like looking into the remote past at a battle 
of pirates. In America there is the clash of swords, the 
groans of the dying, the shouts of the victors, and in the 
background the mounting piles of golden booty. In 
England there is only the clash of pens, the groans of the 
regimented, the shouts of the bureaucrats, and in the 
background the mounting piles of national debt. This 
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somewhat florid account of the situation is not to be 
construed as a defence of the pirates in question. There 
are a great many ugly things about American business, 
just as there are a great many ugly things about British 
bureaucracy. The point is that one is of the past, and the 
other of the future. Economically, the Americans are 
still in the cloak and dagger period. We should be the 
last to deny them their fun, as we happen to be fed by 
them. To Aeir lusty battles we owe our very bread. At 
the same time, as we shall see in the later pages of this 
book, we may be excused for a slight apprehension as to 
the outcome of these battles, which often seem without 
plan or purport. 

However, in spite of our misgivings, we can still—if 
we are individualists—gain not a little pleasure from our 
trip into the economic past, where dog eats dog and 
where the sky’s the limit. It is pleasant to emerge from 
the safe corridors of regimentation into the open plains 
of economic battle. In short, it is nice for a chap to go to 
a place where he feels he can make a little money. 
Especially if he is allowed to keep it, and is not regarded 
as a moral leper for doing so. 

Let me tell you a story to illustrate this point. One day 
in Miami, I was lunching on a yacht in Ae harbour. It 
was a very beautiful yacht, with lovely, singing lines; it 
looked as though it had been fashioned with a single 
sweep of a silver sword. We were lunching on deck, 
about six of us, in circumstances of agreeable luxury. 
Suddenly, over the edge of the yacht, appeared a tousled, 
sandy head of hair, followed % the grinning face of a 
young man. A bundle of limbs followed, clothed in rags, 
and not very clean rags either. 

"Say, boss,” demanded the apparition, "are you 
interested in a new tin-opener?” 
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To which the “boss” replied, sipping his champagne, 
that sure, he was interested in everything. And would the 
apparition draw up a chair and take a drink? 

Sure, it would. And it did. And in about the same time 
that it would take for a young female British bureaucrat 
to tell you that it was quite impossible, that it would 
never be allowed, that you had not filled in the right 
papers, and that you had better write to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries on Form XO.8B.734 ... in 
just about that time the “boss” had fallen in love with 
the tin-opener, agreed to finance it, and drawn up a 
rough draft of a business agreement. 

It was, I may add as a matter of interest, a quite 
fiendish tin-opener. It opened, not tins, but arteries. But 
it was new, brand new, and exciting. In other words, or 
rather, in our language—it was a thing of the past. 


rv 

It is when we travel to the South that we step most 
deeply into ancient history. It is not only a matter of 
faded Palladian houses, with the white paint peeling from 
the balconies of wrought iron, and the white-haired 
colonels sipping their yellow chartreuse in the shade of 
gnarled magnolias; we have seen these pictures too often 
on the screen to be greatly impressed by them. It is 
rather when we look into the minds of the Southerners 
that we are moved by this strange sense of a spirit that 
we thought had long passed away. For here, flowering 
vigorously in the bahny climate, are whole groves of 
pukka sahibs and great communities of men and women 
who might never have heard of Wilberforce. 

The “colour question”—^to give a respectable name to 
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one of the most poignant tragedies of the modem world 
—^receives sufficient attention in the following pages to 
excuse me from dwelling on it here. But I feel justified 
in pointing out that it is only in America that it is still 
regarded from the standpoint of a hundred years ago. 
The rest of the world, led by Britain, has lost so much 
of its colour consciousness that though there is still a 
great deal of leeway to be made up, it is at least conceiv¬ 
able that some of us may live to see the day when there 
may be some reality in the pious profession which we 
make about the equality of all men, irrespective of “race, 
colour or creed.” In America this is not conceivable. 
When we come to the Negro in the States, we are back 
where we began. We are up against something primeval, 
something which cuts right across pubHc policy, and 
makes a mockery of the lovely words of the Constitution. 
All the struggles of the last hundred years (often led by 
gallant Americans themselves) bog down into an ancient 
slime of murderous instincts. 

Some people may tell you that though America may 
be, say a century, behind the “Old” World in its treat¬ 
ment of the coloured peoples, yet progress is being made, 
and that before too long she may come into step with the 
rest of us. They will remind you that when that great 
artist Marian Amderson was so grossly insulted by the 
ladies of Washington, she was invited to sing at the White 
House. They will point out that here some coloured man 
has written a book that has been praised by the critics, 
or that there some coloured soldier has received a medal 
of honour. The fact remains that if you wish to meet a 
distinguished professor of anthropology in your hotel, 
he must take his dark face roxmd to the servants’ entrance 
and come up to your room in the luggage lift, and if you 
wish ... as I have described in the later pages ... to 
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ask a coloured friend to dine in Washington (centre of 
the world’s struggle for “freedom” and “tolerance”!), 
the only place where it will be safe to be seen with him 
is in the restaurant at the railway station. 

Altogether apart from these little social bothers, as the 
casual observer might describe them, and as the patient, 
long-suffering coloured peoples have the humour to 
regard them, there are other “bothers” which are not so 
little and take us into darker, sterner territory than is 
covered by matters of etiquette and procedure. Politically 
the barricades are not going down, they are going up. In 
the State of Georgia, to name only one of the more 
fanatically anti-coloured communities, the Negroes are 
facing a crisis which, if it is not checked by Presidential 
intervention, may well lead to their political extinction. 
Yes, the white Southerners are digging themselves in, 
and when they do that it is not long before we may 
expect a whiff of grape-shot. God forbid that things may 
ever come to such a pass. With which pious exhortation 
we must leave this grim and ancient scene and pass back 
into the modem world. 

Most of all—and this time with a lightening heart— 
we step back into the past when we contemplate Ameri¬ 
can religion. In the following pages the reader will find 
several explorations into the more exotic of the American 
faiths. They are included not only because of their 
intrinsic interest, not only because they are “high spots” 
in the American scene, but because, if they are regarded 
in their proper perspective, they convey an impression 
of a people who are, spiritually, very much alive. In spite 
of the hysteria of Father Divine, the exhibitionism of the 
Los Angeles Temple, and the vulgarity of “Psychiana,” 
we shoiffd never forget that in the motive that leads to 
these curious manifestations there is a struggle towards 
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the light. Sometimes it ends in a scramble, sometimes it 
ends in darkness, with false prophets leading their 
followers the wrong way down the tunnel of life. But 
always there is the wild desire, the urgent necessity for 
faith. It is as though the Americans, who were never 
daunted by any earthly mountains, had made a vow that 
they would also scale the mountains of the spirit—and 
since they have the tradition of pioneers, they have 
elected to follow new guides. 

That seems to me the significance of all these warring 
faiths, which are so often ignored by the European 
commentator. They are a sign of spiritual vitality, and 
as such, however bizarre may be their physical expression, 
they are infinitely refreshing to one who comes from 
Europe, where the average man has rung down an iron 
curtain between himself and his God. 

When all is said and done, there cannot be much wrong 
with a people who, so often and in such multitudes, 
proclaim their belief in the things of the spirit. 


B 




CHAPTER I 


THE SCENT OF FEAR 

I STOOD on the pavement in Park Avenue as dusk 
was falling, and sniffed. Yes, the smell of New York 
was just the same. Ten years had passed since I had last 
stood in this spot, and in that period one’s nostrils had 
been affronted by many warring odours on land and sea; 
but here the atmosphere was unchanged. It was the same 
dry, astringent odour of ozone and gasoline, the scent of 
open spaces caught up in the scent of the towering 
metropolis, blended in a unique and heady essence. 
And I knew that wherever I turned in the great city this 
essence would envelop me; it would be impossible to 
escape it. Of course, there would be minor variations. In 
Central Park there would be a faint tang of autumn 
leaves, and down Lexington Avenue the whiff of ham¬ 
burgers; outside the Ritz, as the great doors revolved, 
there would be little spicy gusts that came from the hot 
mass of scented womanhood, and up at Harlem, the salt- 
sweet atmosphere—^for it is an atmosphere rather than an 
aroma—^that seems for some of us to tinge the air around 
the dwellings of the coloured races. But the main formula 
was fixed; gasoline and ozone, ozone and gasoline; that 
was New York. I had the feeling that if you were to take 
a bottle of it to any part of the world and sniff it, you 
would know what it was, even if you were standing in 
the jasmine fields at Grasse. 
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Where should I go, on this, my first evening? I was 
in the curious, trance-like condition of one whose eyes 
have opened only as the light was fading, and has taken 
his breakfast at an hour when most people are thinking 
of tea. There had been some excuse for this procedure; 
my plane had not grounded at La Guardia till 4 a.m., 
and dawn had been filtering through the blinds as I 
crawled into bed. 

One is never quite oneself when life’s time-table is so 
rudely jolted, and if one is a reporter it is best to wait 
till the following day before recording any impressions. 
But a first night in New York is as a first night in no 
other city. In Paris one can lie in a chaise-longue and 
watch the street-lamps glowing through the chestnut 
trees; in Venice one can sit at a window and listen to the 
water lapping against the walls; in London one not only 
can but must go straight to bed, as there is nothing else 
to do, and even if there were there would be a law against 
it. Not so in New York. Here the city orders you to 
come out and greet it, in a thousand strident voices, with 
a million golden, beckoning fingers. 

Which was why I was standing on the pavement, 
sniffing. 

But where? 

I decided to drift at random; the trance-like condition 
would not last for ever, and meanwhile, at every twist 
and turn there were marvels. Before leaving England I 
had vowed that whatever happened there should be no 
committing to paper of the stock impressions of the 
traveller who escapes from the land of austerity to the 
land of plenty; that was really too vieux jeu\ one was weary 
of blinl^g at the bright lights through other people’s 
eyes, and savouring the rich food through other people’s 
palates. Yet here I was, making just the same sort of 
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mental notes, gaping at the black torrents of sleek cars 
and the charging throngs of women who all appeared 
to be wearing a compulsory uniform of mink. But it is 
the beauty rather than the opulence of New York that 
-atches the traveller by the throat as he turns from 6oth 
Street into Fifth Avenue. For now the dusk was tremb¬ 
ling into night; it was the city’s heure exquise, and ahead 
stretched the bewildering fa9ade of the buildings that run 
west of the Park. The geometrical masses of the Plaza 
Hotel had been transformed into a frail filagree of light 
and shade, linked by chains of diamonds to distant 
towers and temples, as tall flowers might be linked by 
spiders’ webs in a garden after rain. 

I turned down the Avenue; it would be pleasant to 
walk anonymously, halting and dreaming by the windows; 
and at the end of the walk there would be Grand Central 
Station, and oyster stew for a dollar, or, if one desired 
cream with it, as I emphatically did, a dollar twenty-five. 
More than ever before, as the shop windows filed past 
in a glittering parade, there was the sense of New York 
as a great international city to which all the ends of the 
world had come. London used to be like that, but some¬ 
how one had forgotten it, so long had it been since the 
Hispanos and the Isottas had glided down Piccadilly, so 
many asons since the tropical fruits had glowed in the 
Bond Street windows. Coming from that sort of London 
to America, in the old days. New York had seemed just 
—^American; not typical of the continent maybe, but 
American first and foremost. Now it was the centre of 
the world. Everything had come here. It was as though 
all the earth's riches, from China to Peru, had been taken 
over here and poured out in a sack, even—^height of 
irony—^thc earth’s food. For the windows of the food 
shops were piled high with chocolates from France, 
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cheeses from Denmark, fruits from Spain, and biscuits 
from Britain. 

And that will be the last of the conventional impres¬ 
sions of the austerity-to-plenty school. For suddenly I 
found myself standing in front of a window of a very 
different sort. And here, the impression that I received 
was by no means conventional. 


n 

It was a bookshop. A large and beautiful bookshop, 
whose wares were cunningly lit and exquisitely disposed, 
for even the most sober literature in America is made 
pleasing to the eye—sometimes, indeed, more pleasing 
to the eye than to the brain. 

Normally it was a “general” bookshop, displaying the 
usual assortment of novels, biographies, travel books and 
the like. 

But to-night there was a difference. 

It was exclusively given over to books on psychiatry. 

At first I did not grasp this. I saw a six-foot pile of 
You and Psychiatry standing next to an equally formidable 
pile of Are You Considering Psychiatry?^ and I shifted my 
eyes, because I wasn’t. But my gaze immediately fell on 
another pile of The Psychiatric Century^ which was flanked 
by What Psychiatry Means to You. It seemed extraordinary 
that any bookseller could imagine that so many people 
should wish to purchase books on so specialized a sub¬ 
ject, but perhaps he himself was in a state of nervous 
aise and was imposing his personal idiosyncrasies on the 
public? Even as I asked myself this question I moved 
further along the window and was confronted with a 
small mountain of The Neurotic Personality of Our Tim, 
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supported on one side by Wl^ Are You Neurotic? and on 
the other by Hoju to Stop Worrying and Start Living. All 
around, wherever one looked, there were the same 
nervous treastises— Man-made Vlague ... (A Primer on 
Neurosis), Emotional Security, And Now to Live Again, 
How to Relax. And in the background, towering above 
all the rest, was a whole wall, covered with hundreds of 
copies of a book that bore the simple title. Don’t be 
Afraid! 

I stood there staring and—once again—sniffing. The 
ozone-gasoline was still as heady as ever, though at this 
spot, where the spangled cliffs of the skyscrapers closed 
in more precipitously, the gasoline was getting the upper 
hand. There were subtler odours too, from the thronging 
crowds behind me; a light rain had begun to fall and it 
seemed to bring out a musty smell from the aforesaid 
platoons of mink-covered women; and of course, there 
were rich, fruity gusts of cigar smoke. But had not 
another odour obtruded itself, an odour which I had not 
previously noticed? Was there not a new scent, creeping 
down the Avenue towards me, softly, slowly, like a mist 
—a scent that seemed, in spite of its tenuousness, to 
colour aU the others through which it drifted . . . the 
scent of fear? 

But this was ridiculous; I must be feverish to have 
such fancies; and indeed, I foimd myself shivering, for 
the ait was growing chill. This was what came of sleeping 
all day and emerging from a bedroom of tropical heat 
only as night was falling. I turned sharply away from the 
window and walked down the Avenue at a brisk pace; 
these morbid delusions would all vanish as soon as one’s 
blood was flowing more swifdy. For surely they must be 
delusions? 

Of what could America be afraid? On what conceivable 
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grounds could its citi2ens be disturbed? If such an array 
of neurotica as I had just examined had appeared in the 
window of some shattered street of Berlin, there might 
have been some excuse for it; and there were even 
certain deeply-scarred districts in our own country where, 
though regrettable, it would not have been out of place. 
But here—by what masochistic perversion could the 
American peoples persuade themselves into a condition 
of emotional insecurity? The great land surged with 
strength, the earth burst with riches; the skies were clear 
and as innocent of conflict as the day when the Pilgrim 
Fathers had first set foot on the comparatively unchal¬ 
lenged coast; no bomb had ever fallen on American soil, 
not even a pea-shooter had been aimed at the American 
giant, and always there was the deep, dark shield of the 
Atlantic stretching for three thousand miles between 
himself and any possible source of trouble. 

But perhaps I was on the wrong track? Perhaps it was 
on no material account that these alarms were being 
hoisted? In view of all that we had learned of the gallantry 
and the reckless heroism of the American male during 
the war, it was inconceivable that the injunction, Don*t 
be Afraid! could be aimed at him, or indeed at any 
section of the American nation, in reference to any 
merely earthly enemy. So perhaps it was against some 
subtler adversaries that he was arming himself—sinister 
tormentors of the spirit, “things that go bump in the 
night”? But again, what could go bump in the night in 
this flushed and golden land? The only answer that sug¬ 
gested itself to me was Wall Street; that could go bump 
in the night with a vengeance, as I knew to my cost. 
But Wall Street had been crashing up and down in one 
direction or the other ever since it was a three-storied 
annexe to a provincial town, and the only effect its 
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vagaries had ever had on the American people had been 
one of renewed vigour and heightened impulse. Besides, 
if it came to that. Wall Street had been for the last two 
years comparatively stable, and on an upward trend. 

No, I must seek the answer elsewhere, and obviously I 
should not find it that night. 



CHAPTER II 


TO THE LEFT OF US 

I DID not go in search of fear; it would be truer to 
say that fear came in search of me. 

Even in the train to Washington a few days later 
there was the smell of it. It seeped through the pages of 
the newspapers which the prosperous busiuess men were 
reading in their soft Pullman chairs; it crept from the 
pages of the novels which the elegant women were 
holding in their laps. 

Before I left New York a famous critic had given me 
The City and the Fillar —^young Gore Vidal’s tragic study 
of homosexuality. It had been brilliantly reviewed and it 
seemed to be accepted by the intelligentsia as an accurate 
and objective piece of rapportage. I read once again the 
author’s summing up: 

*‘Fear may be the cause of this thing, and America is a 
frightened country. That may explain why there is more inver¬ 
sion here than in any other part of the world. We are sick with 
fear, very sick and very frightened; and we condemn what we 
donlt understand, or what we feel endangers us. The men cannot 
love women, cannot love one another, cannot love themselves. 
They can only hate.” 

Gore Vidal was by no means the only young writer 
who harped on this theme; indeed, it had become almost 
a cliche of American thought, and as such was open to 
suspicion. 

But afraid of what} The question nagged at me again 
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and again as the train sped towards Washington. It 
seemed useless to attempt to understand America without 
answering it. 

The most obvious answer—and for that reason, in all 
probability, the wrong one—^was Russia. I had not been 
in Washington for more than a few hours before I 
realized that to all intents and purposes America was 
already at war with Russia. It was not merely a question 
of envisaging the possibility of war; hostilities had 
already been opened. The newspapers bristled with spy 
stories, alarmist reports of movements of Red troops, and 
horror tales from behind the Iron Curtain. As a trivial 
illustration of the extent to which the American Press is 
preoccupied with Russia it may be mentioned that the 
news editors, to save space, have abbreviated the words 
“Russia” and “Russian” into “Russ”, thereby saving an 
astronomical footage of type. 

It would be ludicrous to deny that Russian policy has 
been, and will presumably continue to be, a potent source 
of anxiety to the civilized world. At the same time, I 
could not accept the Russian bogy as the explanation for 
the sort of American neurosis which Gore Vidal had 
described. It was far too simple; besides, it ran counter 
to all that one knew of the American character. They 
were not the sort of people to be driven neurotic by the 
threat of aggression. On the contrary. They were more 
like the British, of whom it is probably true to say that 
they never slept more soundly, never felt freer from 
personal worries and emotional conflicts, than when 
Hitler was massing his invasion fleets in 1940. To a strong 
nation that sort of danger blows away the mental 
cobwebs. 

But perhaps it was not the bogy’s body that was cast¬ 
ing its shadow over them, but the bogy’s mind? Perhaps 
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there might be some grudging admiration for the ruthless 
efficiency with which Communism was selling itself to 
so large a proportion of the world? After all, Communism 
was a commercial product, like any other commercial 
product; and the sde of such products was something 
upon which America, as the greatest advertising nation 
in the world, was entitled to pride herself. What had gone 
wrong with the national advertising campaign for the 
American commercial product, which may roughly be 
described as “The American Way of Life”? Did that lack 
something which Communism offered? For any American 
to ask such a question, even in his secret heart, is tanta¬ 
mount to blasphemy, for “the American way of life” is 
sacrosanct. It inspires the same unreasoning veneration 
as the Lincoln memorial or mother’s silver hair. It is the 
sum of all the virtues which have made America what 
she is, of which the greatest, of course, is the lusty, 
swashbuckling quality which is known as “rugged 
individualism.” 

Had this virture lost its savour? Was it possible—most 
shocking and nagging doubt of all—^that it was no 
longer, in itself, sufficient for the problems of the 
modern age? 

So, it seemed to me, the Americans might be secretly 
debating, for on no other theory could one reconcile the 
paradox of their physical strength with their mental 
insecurity. 

If this theory was correct, a vital question immediately 
posed itself, a question which contained the germ of a 
hundred other questions. I had no great hopes of 
answering it, but at least I could have a shot. 

The question was... Is America going Left? 
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The Eoglishman who attempts to answer this question 
is apt to fall at once into a number of pitfalls. 

Firstly, he is apt to assume that organized labour in 
America and organized labour in England are roughly the 
same, in principle and in structure. No assumption could 
be more false. 

Let us begin with the principle. In England the 
labour movement, from the beginning of the industrial 
revolution, has been constantly served and enriched by 
devoted men and women, of all classes, whose hatred of 
social injustice has caused them to delve deep into the 
workings of the economic machine, and, as a result of 
these activities, to accumulate a formidable mass of 
theory which has gradually been translated into practice. 
The Sidney Webbs are the classic example of such public 
servants, and the Fabian Society is the model of many 
other less famous organizations. Whatever we may per¬ 
sonally think of the politics of the Webbs and the 
Fabians, we can no more deny their sincerity than we can 
sneer at their intellectual stature. 

American labour is void of such figures. Indeed, if you 
were to go into an American bookshop and ask for a 
history of American labour, or for any work which could 
conceivably be regarded as such, you would be met with 
a stare of polite astonishment. American labour? I beg 
your pardon? What is it? 

We may well ask. For that brings us to the second 
part of our question, which concerns the structure of 
organized labour. 

Here is another pitfall for the Englishman. When he 
wants to know “what labour is thinking,” he has only 
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to Study the debates of the T.U.C., and he has his answer, 
neatly tied up in a bundle. He can assess, at a glance, not 
only the aims and the ambitions of the majority of the 
workers in the mines, the textiles, the shipyards, and so 
on, but he can arrive at a pretty accurate estimate of their 
mood. Is it happy, bitter, stable, erratic? One does not 
have to be an astrologer, in Britain, to get the “general 
feel” of the workers. 

But in America the whole labour set-up is so confused, 
so conflicting, and above aU, so new, so hastily impro¬ 
vised, that one is apt to retire in bewilderment before one 
has asked the question at all. For to whom shall it be 
directed? To the eight million workers of the American 
Federation of Labour? Doubtless they would give you 
some sort of answer, but afterwards you would have to 
turn to the seven million members of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and they would certainly give 
you a different one, for they hate each other’s guts. And 
your confusion would be increased if you sought enlight¬ 
enment from John Lewis and his Mineworkers’ Union, 
for that is completely independent of the other two, and 
often equally hostile to both. Even then you would have 
to make separate enquiries of the raUwaymen, the 
machinists, Ae telephone workers, and heaven knows 
how many other organizations. 

American labour, in short, is disorganized, undiscip¬ 
lined, and, by comparison with Britain, adolescent. There 
are no indications whatever that the various unions are 
considering the possibility of speaking with one voice. 
Even if they did, it is doubtful whether that voice could 
be trusted, for, as the Americans would be the first to 
admit, some of the union leaders are frankly dictators. 
They regard their organizations as private empires which 
they have built up by ruthless methods. Some of the 
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smaller unions are run by men who are out-and-out 
racketeers. 

It will therefore be observed that the question, “Is 
America going Left?” is not so easy to answer. But it may 
be suspected that, if any answer was forthcoming, it 
would be in the nature of a negative. 


ra 

Let us go to the top, and listen to Philip Murray, the 
soft-spoken, sixty-two-year-old, Scottish-born President 
of C.I.O. To the direct question, “Doyou think labour in 
this country is tending in the direction of socialism?” he replied: 

“No, I do not. The workers want a better break, an 
opportunity to enjoy more of the good things of life. 
But I don’t think there is any tendency to go towards 
socialism or any other kind of -ism.” 

“You think then that labour believes in the free enterprise 
system?” 

“I think that labour believes in our system. Our 
country is competent and willing to correct any defici¬ 
encies that exist in that free enterprise. That does not 
mean that it is tending towards socialism. I think that 
the greatest danger in a system of free enterprise is the 
habit of so large a part of industry to extract from the 
public pocket-book every cent of profit that it can 
possibly get, and I think that a check must be placed 
upon it by Government. But I don’t think labour is 
going to lose its sense of balance.” 

So far, so good—or so bad, according to your politics. 
There is certainly nothing very revolutionary in these 
two answers, though the proposal that Government 
should step in to limit industrial profits might be regarded 
as the thin end of the wedge. 
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But waitl There is a third question. 

**Dojou think there would be any pressure towards nation- 
alh^ation of industry ij you got into another depression?” 

To which Murray replied: “Well, I don’t know just 
what might happen if a depression hit us. You might 
have an entirely different psychology and a different kind 
of thinking. I don’t know.” 

And then he added, as though in an afterthought: 
*‘Godforbid. I only hope it does not cornel” 

We have returned, with a jolt, to our recurrent theme 
of fear. 

Now, these answers have been approved and author¬ 
ized; they are not merely random, hasty “impressions” 
from a reporter’s notebook. They must therefore be 
regarded as having weight and authority. 

As such they are disturbing. That is surely not too 
strong an adjective for the feeling of hopelessness and 
impotence wWch is evident in the final answer. Whatever 
we may think of “planning”, one would have thought 
that American labour leaders, with their memories of the 
early ’thirties, when the unemployment figures rose to 
twelve millions, would at least have some plans for meet¬ 
ing such an emergency; you would also have thought 
that even if they had no plans, they would not have 
confessed it to the public. But there are no plans, and if 
any of the leaders are doing any constructive thinking, 
they are keeping their thoughts very much to themselves. 
American labour is trusting to luck, and as we all know, 
those who trust to luck are beset by many fears. 

^*Godforbidl 1 only hope it does not come.” 

That has the authentic note of fear. And there are 
certain very strong, very personal reasons why American 
labour leaders should ^ead a business depression even 
more than it is dreaded over here. Incredible as it may 
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sound to US, there are still many hard-fisted men, even in the 
Government, who cherish the hope that one day they 
may be able to smash the unions altogether. After all, it 
was little more than a quarter of a century ago that the 
steel bosses in Pittsburgh were able, within the bounds 
of the law, to line up their private hired armies on the 
roofs of the factory buildings and order them to fire— 
and not with blank cartridges—at the crowds of strikers 
demonstrating below. 

It is true that public opinion has forced the abandon¬ 
ment of such tactics; but it is also true that an employer 
can still hire armed guards for a strike-bound factory, 
and bring pressure to bear on the governor of his state 
to call out the National Guard, ostensibly to preserve 
order, but frequently to cow the strikers. And governors 
vary. Some are liberal, some are less liberal, some are 
very definitely reactionary. It is a situation that is fraught 
with danger, for though it would be untrue to say that all 
Americans were trigger-happy, this is a country where 
triggers are pulled with some irresponsibility. In Wash¬ 
ington alone, 1,500 employees of various organizations 
are licensed to carry arms—again to protect property. 
And there is a tell-tale bulge on the hip of every cop. 

And so, in reply to that question, “Is America going 
Left?” we might answer with a pun. “Not as long as 
things go right.” But if things go wrong, there will be 
trouble, and the trouble will be particularly violent 
because of the political immaturity of the average 
working man. 


rv 

“But surely,” the reader may ask, “this fear of ‘trouble’ 
is all a little remote and academic? In a country so rich 
c 
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that even the factory hands go to work in Ford cars, 
there must surely be an immense goodwill in favour of 
the continuance of the status quoT* 

This is such a common misconception that it needs to 
be corrected by the administration of a sharp shock. We 
need not go very far to find material for this shock; 
indeed, we need hardly stray from the shadow of the 
Capitol itself. 

I had often visited the Capitol in the past, had sat in 
the luxurious offices of the senators and chatted with 
them about the state of the Union. And though they were 
charming people who always seemed glad to see one, I 
saw no reason to trouble them again. 

Instead, I went for a little walk. Within a few minutes 
I found myself talking to somebody who was not at aU 
in favour of the status quo. 

Her name was Mrs. Julie Washington Brown; she was 
fifty years old, coloured, and of a somewhat melancholy 
disposition. As well she might be, for she lived in a 
house which in Britain would have been condemned as 
a cattle-shed. 

The main structure was of wood, but long ago this 
had warped and rotted; and now the walls were covered 
with a patchwork of various sorts of tin, mostly petrol 
tins, pressed flat, with an occasional lid of a biscuit box 
to give variety. 

“Yes, sir!” sighed Mrs. Julie Washington Brown. 
“They certainly should do something about it; they 
certainly should.” 

Her not so desirable residence wa-s set in surroundings 
which recalled the gin alleys of Hogarth. At the back, 
under a rusty sheet of corrugated iron, was that domestic 
office which is politely known as the “sanitary conveni¬ 
ence.” To call it “sanitary” was something of a mockery. 
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as it had no running water; nor would most of us regard 
it as “convenient”, for it had no door and was wide 
open to the public gaze. 

On the other side there was a patch of waste land 
which served as a garbage heap of such dimensions and 
such aromatic potency that it was no surprise to observe 
that most of the windows in the district were tighdy 
closed . . . not that this would make much diflference, as 
in many of those windows the glass was missing and had 
been replaced by tattered strips of newspapers. 

As I stood there, a fat grey rat emerged from the centre 
of the heap, and scurried across the pavement to dis¬ 
appear through one of the holes in Mrs. Julie Washington 
Brown’s waU. 

And all the time, floating in the sky behind Mrs. Julie 
Brown’s head, was a very elegant object, shaped like a 
bubble, pearl-grey, glittering in the sunlight—to be 
precise, the dome of the Capitol. It was barely a mile 
away in space, but it was a million miles away in spirit, 
and as far as Mrs. Julie Washington Brown was 
concerned it might not have existed at ail. 

It is possible that many people may regard this picture 
as an unfair comment on the American scene; they might 
even interpret it as some sort of “attack.” “After all,” 
they may say, “you would not have to walk more than 
ten minutes from the Houses of Parliament to tun into 
slums that were just as lamentable.” Quite. You could. 
However, in Britain we are accustomed to slums, and 
though we are tardily doing something about them, the 
thought of their existence does not cause a shock of 
surprise. 

But for many people in Britain the thought of Ameri¬ 
ca slums will cause a shock, and it is high time that it 
did so—^high time that it was realized that everybody in 
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America is not a millionaire. It can hardly be called an 
“attack” on America to point out that the vast quantity 
of money which is being poured into our laps is not just 
easy money. America could make very good use of it 
herself. 

For the aforesaid undesirable residence of Mrs. Julie 
Washington Brown is no isolated phenomenon; it is one 
of all too many. There are millions of families in America 
who are only just above the borderline of poverty. Accord¬ 
ing to the latest official statisticsy over two million citii(ens live 
in houses that are unfit for human habitation, and there are 
three-quarters of a million ex-Servicemen who can’t afford to 
buy even the cheapest house, nor to pay the minimum rental of 
£z ^s. a week. 

There are many millions more who, though they are 
comparatively prosperous, have mortgaged their incomes 
for months ahead, thanks to their reliance on that 
economic narcotic, the instalment system—which is once 
again flourishing as of old, in spite of a few feeble efforts 
to stop it. From the pockets of people such as these come 
the dollars which are sustaining us. We might occasion¬ 
ally remember the fact, and be thankful for it. 


V 

Let us recapitulate the argument to date—though I am 
well aware that so assorted a collection of fleeting 
impressions can hardly be called an argument at all. 

We caught at once the sense of fear; we dismissed the 
possibility that it could result from the menace of any 
external aggressor. We concluded that the threat came 
from inside, and that it probably arose from some danger 
to “the American way of life.” That led to the question 
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... “Is America going Left?” The answer appeared to be 
a negative, but it was a blurred negative, and even in this 
answer there was a note of fear. And then, through the 
eyes of Mrs. Julie Washington Brown, we looked on to 
a scene which suggested that there were a great many 
reasons why America should “go Left”—^for surely the 
existence of such conditions on a large scale, side by side 
with the display of great wealth, is the classic cause of the 
revolutionary ferment? 

And that such conditions do exist on a large scale is 
proved by the national census of 1940, which revealed 
the astonishing fact that ^9 per cent, of American homes 
were what is known as “non-standard”—in other words, 
that they were without baths or toilets and were in need 
of major repairs. 

The picture, in short, is somewhat different from the 
generally accepted one of the glossy magazines, in which 
America is shown as a Paradise with universal plumbing. 
It is not nearly so glittering as that, nor so simple. In 
spite of this it is, I think, a more human picture, which 
should be carefully studied, not only by those who so 
casually accept America’s bounty, but also by those who 
so glibly assume that “the American system” is so much 
better than their own. 



CHAPTER III 


ESCAPE ME NEVER 

‘‘"^^OTHING can teach us here,” said the High 
Priest. “No, sirl Nothing can ever reach us herel” 

As he spoke . . . 

But we are being premature. One day in Washington 
while I was enquiring into the matters which concerned 
us in the last chapter, the telephone rang. The call was 
from a friend who dabbles in psychiatry and specializes 
in eccentrics. He said: “If you’re so interested in fear 
you’ve simply got to go and see Dr. Doreal. He’s one of 
the most remarkable phenomena in America.” 

He went on to explain that he was a religious prophet, 
that he was partly descended from the Choctaw Indians, 
and that he claimed to receive direct instructions in 
Sanskrit from the high priests in Tibet. 

“It’s a very long way to go,” I protested. 

“It’ll be worth it. To form any intelligent opinion on 
fear, you’ve got to see it in its extreme manifestations.” 

“But what’s Doreal afraid of?” 

“The atom bomb.' 

“Aren’t we all?” 

“Not quite to that extent.” 

“To what extent?” 

“Go and see.” 

So I went, and I saw. Which brings us back to the 
High Priest—^who, by the way, is Doreal himseE 

“Nothing can ever reach us here,” he was saying, and 
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as he spoke he stretched his arms wide, and took a deep 
breath of the thin, tingling air. “Nothing—nothing,” he 
repeated, as though he were chanting a threnody. “Not 
all the atom bombs in the world.” And he looked up the 
side of the pine-girt mountain that towered over us, and 
smiled. I followed his eyes. Even the sky seemed with¬ 
drawn, remote, incredibly distant. It was not like the 
skies of some lands I have known, where men have also 
worshipped God in their several ways; it was not like the 
sky of the Holy Land, which bends so close that a man may 
touch it with his little finger, if his hand is clean enough. 

“What is that?” I asked suddenly. For across that 
“tent of blue” (it was an Oscar Wilde sky, now that I 
recall it) there was being drawn a thin black line. It 
looked like an aeroplane. It would be ironic, I thought, 
if at this very moment, when the High Priest was boasting 
of how he and his followers had escaped from the world, 
a bomber were to come swooping down on us, reminding 
us that we were only human, and that the great trans¬ 
continental air-routes were a bare fifty miles away. 

But it was not an aeroplane; it was only a vulture. No 
matter how far you went, in the state of Colorado, no 
matter how carefully you might hide, you could not 
escape from them. 

For a moment the face of the High Priest clouded. 
“Those darned black buazards,” he grunted. “They must 
know there’s more food here than most places.” 

The thought of this appeared to comfort him, for a 
moment later he was grinning again. “Yes, sirl” he cried 
“We’ve got food stored up in this outfit to last us for 
three solid years. That ought to see us through when 
the time comes, eh?” 

Yes, I agreed. When the time came, it ought to see 
them through. 
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The scene of this singular conversation was a desolate 
valley in the mountains of Colorado. Although it was 
only early afternoon, the sunlight could no longer reach 
over the high, engulfing cliffs that protected it. As it was 
winter, and eight thousand feet above sea-level, it was a 
cold and cheerless spot. 

Yet it is to this valley that hundreds of rich Americans 
have retreated, at the bidding of Dr. Doreal, in order to 
escape from the atomic destruction of the world, which 
he has predicted in the neat future. 

“He’s America’s answer to the atom.” So my psychia¬ 
tric friend had described him before I set out. “When the 
great bang comes, he and his followers will be safely 
tucked away in one of the wildest parts of Colorado, 
under cliffs so high that no xinpleasant radiations can get 
at them.” Then he told me that those cliffs were very 
rich in lead deposits, which of course are a protection 
against atomic rays. 

“But how will he know when the bang is coming?” 

“I’ll tell you. Here’s something about him that I copied 
from your favourite magazine. Life. And as he hasn’t 
contradicted it, I presume it’s true.” 

He read out the following passage, which, in the light 
of what I was later to learn about the Doctor, was by no 
means extreme: 

“jFtfr last-minute warning of the atomic onslaughty the 
Denver prophet is relying on his superiors^ who, he says, live in 
a white-metal underground temple suspended seventy-five miles 
beneath Tibet. They are reached either by swift elevator or by 
Doreal*s unique process of 'astral projectiorl, which permits 
bis soul to travel while his body remains on the job in Colorado^* 
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Even these details, so rich and salty, might not have 
persuaded me to make the long trek up into those un¬ 
friendly mountains, had I not heard from another and 
very reliable source that Doreal’s followers now num¬ 
bered 30,000 strong, and that they were increasing daily. 
The figure was substantial enough to justify one in 
regarding him not merely as a casual freak, but as a social 
phenomenon of some importance. 


in 

It was not easy to find the Shamballa Ashrama, which 
is the typically pretentious name which Doreal has given 
to his retreat. It is simple going for the first twenty-five 
miles out of Denver; the road runs south, straight as a 
ruler through the prairie lands; but when you turn to the 
east and start climbing, it is of litde use to trust to maps. 
The narrow, gravelly road bore the name of Jarre 
Canyon, and I was seeking a valley that lay in the 
shadow of a mountain known as Devil’s Head. There 
were times when I did not very much care whether I 
found it or not, so entrancing was this brown and sombre 
country under its dazzling sky. It was freak weather; for 
at this time of year the tracks should have been snow¬ 
bound; as it was, only a few patches of white streaked the 
mountainside, and those were melting fast. 

It was at the hut of the mountain ranchers that at last 
I struck the right trail. Another hour of motoring lay 
ahead. We will cut that out, and come straight to the 
moment when I halted on the side of the mountain, 
opposite a white house that bore the sign of “The 
Brotherhood of the White Temple.” 

The High Priest stood before me. And here the reader 
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must prepare for a shock. For he was no commanding 
figure in purple robes, but a squat, tubby, amiable little 
man, dressed in working trousers and a khaki shirt. He 
apologized for his costume, but he had been working in 
his library. Would I care to see it? But sure. He led the 
way to a large bam, opened the door, and revealed a vast 
quantity of books, mostly paper bound, that stretched 
from floor to ceiling. 

“Mostly my own works,” he observed with pride. 
“This is only a fraction of them. We’re getting an extra 
staff to cope with the orders. Soon America will be 
flooded wiA ’em.” 

I glanced at some of the titles. Personal 'Experiences 
among the Masters of Tibet, Shamballa or the Great White 
Lodge, Spiritual Alchemistrj and its Relationship to Spiritual 
Healing, The Great Masters of the Himalayas, etc. 
Twenty-five cents each. In all there were over fifty titles 
of Doreal’s books alone. 

“So this is big business,” I thought. 

How big the business was, and how strange, I was 
shordy to learn. 

At first, Doreal did not seem very keen to show me 
Shamballa Ashrama. A wary look came into his eye when 
I asked him about his disciples, and the retreat which 
they had built for themselves. “It’s further up in the 
mountain,” he said. “I don’t know that you’d be 
interested.” 

“But I’m exceedingly interested,” I insisted. And on 
the spur of the moment, I invented an old lady in Eng¬ 
land, who, I said, was very worried about atoms, and was 
anxious to come to America to get away from it all. She 
was such a spiritual old lady, I assured him, very well 
connected, strictly vegetarian, and of highly independent 
means. This mythical creature somehow seemed to cast 
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a different light on the situation, and in a jifiy the High 
Priest had fetched his car and we were speeding, once 
again, up the mountain. 

“All ^s is out property,” he said, waving his hand to 
the north and west. “Yes, sirl All belongs to the White 
Fellowship. What’s more, it’s all paid for. When the war 
was over I knew what was coming. Yes, sirl I know 
more about atomic science than all of these professors 
put together. I told ’eml I got up on my hind legs and 
told ’em how the end of the world was coming, and 
three weeks later we’d got twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and that’s how it all began.” 

With which, he shifted into bottom gear, switched 
sharply to the left, and began to descend a steeply sloping 
road that was still unfinished. As I looked ahead, follow¬ 
ing the road downwards, I caught my breath, not only 
from the shock of the descent in this heady air, but from 
the sheer melodrama of the setting. Here, surely, was the 
most forsaken of all the world’s valleys, the most lost of 
all the world’s horizons—here one might see the face of 
“She” in the shadow of the forest giants, and by the side 
of the dying streams one might trace the spoor of 
animals long vanished from the earth. 

These fancies were quickly dispelled by the harsh voice 
of the High Priest. 

“Nearly a million gallons of gasoline we’ve got buried 
in this valley,” he chuckled. “And we aim to get up to 
three million. We’re taking no chances. No, sirl” 

I tried to conjure up a mental picture of his disciples, 
in the post-Atomic Age, digging up that gasoline, pour¬ 
ing it into their rusting automobiles, and driving up the 
valley to explore once again the ruined world from which 
they had escaped. I tried to see their white, scared faces 
as they crested the hill and looked over on to the plains 
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from which all life would have vanished, wondering if it 
would be safe to venture forward. The effort was too 
much, the vision too macabre. For if there is one thing 
that is certain about the atomic destruction of the world, 
it is that the most hideous fate of all would be to escape 
it, to be left alone in a world that was a poisoned desert. 

The High Priest was becoming voluble. As we swung 
round the bends, downwards, ever downwards (the sun¬ 
light was already completely shut out by the cliffs) he 
pointed out the little houses which were begiiming to 
spring up on either side of the track, half hidden among 
the trees, as though they sought extra protection from 
the branches. 

“That’s the house of one of our great atomic scientists,” 
he said. “Yes, sirl He was glad to get away from working 
with /iaf outfit, I can teU you. Well, he’s come to the 
right place now. Over there’s our architect and here”— 
a very sharp bend to the left—“we’re building dormi¬ 
tories.” A long, low building, in the prevailing shade of 
pale grey, loomed beside us. “Fifty men and fifty women 
that’ll hold. Way up on the hill there—that’s our doctor. 
That pretty group of houses below belongs to some ladies 
from Cincinnatti. And over there, that’s a Chicago busi¬ 
ness man. He’s given up trying to make any more money. 
What’s the use, seeing what’s coming to the world?” 

Now and then, as he was speaking, I saw faces at the 
windows. It may have been my fancy, or it may have 
been a trick of the light, but those faces all seemed ex¬ 
ceptionally pale. Presumably these victims of the Atomic 
Age—for that is what, in effect, they already were— 
seldom ventured far from the protection of those giant 
cliffs. Besides, there was no need for them to leave their 
valley; as Dr. Doreal had pointed out with such pride, 
their little world was entirely self-supporting. As long as 
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they had a tin-opener, they could laugh at any threats of 
God or man. 

“And here,” said the High Priest, “is my temple.” 

He stopped the car with a grinding of brakes, leapt 
out, and led the way to a large wooden building, painted 
pale grey, that clung to the cliff near a group of ancient 
pines. I followed him inside, climbed some stairs, and 
emerged into one of the strangest halls I have ever 
known. 

There was a bit of everything. At a casual glance, 
looking towards the altar, you would have said that you 
were in a Roman Catholic chapel, until you noticed that 
over the altar there was no cross, but a six-pointed star 
enclosing a design of nine triangles. In the centre of the 
“stage”—for it is natural to describe this place in terms 
of the theatre—was a throne, flanked by two objects 
which appeared to be baroque cherubs. By the side of the 
throne there was a set of Chinese temple bells, presumably 
placed there to give a flavour of Buddhism. The carpet, 
which was of singular hideousness, was woven in the 
sort of pattern which is best described as American 
Hindu. And throughout the whole place there was a 
faint smell of incense, which, instead of suggesting an 
odour of sanctity, was strongly reminiscent of the 
perfume of a super-cinema. 

We stood there in silence. I felt extremely embarrassed. 
What was one supposed to say? Ought one to murmur, 
“Charming!”? But even if the adjective had been adequate 
to the occasion, I could not have brought myself to say 
it, because this “altar” was very far from charming; it was 
horrible. There is a story by G. K. Chesterton, called 
“The Wrong Shape,” in which he speaks of the evil which 
is inherent in certain designs, of the cruelty which lurks 
in the very twist of certain swords. It is one of the best 
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of his purple passages, and it holds an important truth. 
As I stared at this sdtar, I thought that this was a perfect 
example of what Chesterton had meant. Not that it sug¬ 
gested evil or cruelty; there was no indication that it had 
been designed for the purpose of blood sacrifices or any 
such virile practices. Rather did it offer an awful empti¬ 
ness, a ghastly vacuity. It was like the face of an idiot, 
whose eyes rove in all directions and register nothing. 

Meanwhile, the High Priest had begun to tell me about 
the services. 

“This is where I explain some of the Great Mysteries,” 
he said. “That is really why I built this church. You see, 
I have direct contact with the Great White Lodge.” 

I longed to ask him if the Great White Lodge was that 
mentioned in Ufe, which was seventy-five miles under 
the mountains of Tibet, but I decided that it would 
probably be unwise. So I merely asked: 

“What is the Great White Lodge?” 

He looked at me in some surprise. “Why, they’re the 
Elder Brothers of Man. That’s who they are. And they’ve 
appointed me to be an agent for the foundation of the 
Great Spiritual Kingdom of the coming of the Golden 
Age.” Then, abruptly ... “Are you a virgo?” 

The question took me off my guard. “Am I... I beg 
your pardon?” 

“Were you born between August 23 rd and September 

2 ISt?” 

“As a matter of fact I was.” 

“I knew. I always know. You should eat more 
shrimps.” 

“Shrimps?” 

“Shrimps, crabs, lobsters. That’s what you should eat. 
And potato skin. And garlic. That’s what you should 
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Before I had time to comment on this remarkable diet, 
he was off again. “I tell all our members what they should 
eat. How they should breathe. I teU them that if they will 
be like me nothing will ever harm them. Look at mel” 

He turned, and stood in front of me. Although he 
barely came up to my shoulder, although he was so podgy 
and insignificant, it was impossible to turn away from 
those black, beady eyes. 

“Nothing can ever happen to mel” he said. “No 
person need ever be kUled unless he sets up a cause for 
it. Once, before I went to Tibet, I was in Chihiuahua in 
Mexico, many years ago. I was out late at night, which 
was dangerous, because the city was full of bandits. Sud¬ 
denly a man stepped out of a dark alley and stuck a gun 
in my stomach and pulled the trigger three times. The 
gun misfired. Why? Was there some shield in front of 
me? Not at all. I had not set up a cause to die, and unless 
you set up a cause, you will not die.” 

He suddenly shut his eyes and sighed. It was a relief to 
be rid of that stare—an almost physical relief, as though 
somebody had let one’s hand out of an iron grip. It was 
easy to imagine what an effect it must have on the pale- 
faced disciples that he had gathered around him. 

He went on talking as we left the temple. It seemed 
darker than ever in the valley, and I wondered if this 
was a place where night might fall even though it was 
still daylight in the outside world. Indeed, would it not be 
true to say that it was a place where night had already 
fallen, where the valley was indeed a v^ley of despair, 
and where there was no light through the sickly spiritual 
fog save the candles of a charlatan? 

He drove me up again, spinning round the crazy, 
whirling road as though it were a speed-track; as we went 
higher and higher I had a sense that I was leaving behind 
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me a scene of premature burial; it was a theme which was 
worthy of the pen of Poe. 

After I had said goodbye to him, blinking in the sun¬ 
light, and after I had driven a mile or so, I stopped the 
car and got out, and sat down by the side of a little 
stream to scribble some notes of this adventure while the 
impressions were still fresh. It was an ideal place to write, 
with the scent of the pine-trees, the golden sunlight, the 
trickle of the stream, and fat away in the distance, the 
towers and pinnacles of Denver, which the High Priest 
had doomed to destruction. After a while the notes were 
finished, and as this essay was completed late that night, 
it may be regarded as a reasonably accurate report. 

To that report I must append a postcript, lest this 
chapter should be misconstrued. I am well aware that 
Doreal’s followers are only a tiny minority, and that the 
American people, as a whole, have rejected the escapism 
which for so long was dignified by the term of isola¬ 
tionism. They are now in the vanguard of the inter¬ 
national army, and from aU we know of them will play a 
gallant part in any conflicts that lie ahead. 

Yet even minorities have their significance, and the 
ShambaUa Ashrama is significant, not because of the 
nature of its doctrine nor because of the personality of 
its leader, but simply because it exists at all. In England 
such an institution would be inconceivable. Even if a 
suflScient number of neurotic rentiers could be gathered 
together, even if they could bring themselves to swallow 
the teaching of a British Dr. Doreal, and even if they 
were able to surmount the staggering difficulties of build¬ 
ing a township in, say, the mountains of Wales, and stock¬ 
ing it with a supply of food to last them through the death 
throes of Europe . . . what would happen? One hopes 
and believes that before they had time to turn round. 
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they would have been subjected to such a storm of 
ridicule that they would have abandoned their project and 
retired into obscurity. 

However, comparisons are more odious in Anglo- 
American relationships than in any other field of discus¬ 
sion, and the American might well retort that we are in 
no position to criticize any section of their people, in 
view of the shiploads of undesirable emigres who fled, 
pale and trembling, to their shores in 1939. He might 
even suggest that a number of them ended up in the 
Shamballa Ashrama. It would certainly be the best place 
for them. With which we can bid adieu to Dr. Doreal, 
and continue our journey. 


D 



CHAPTER IV 


LIGHT ON DARK PLACES 

O NCE again I stood in front of the bookshop in 
New York. Yes, the display of neurotica was still 
there. But now it no longer puzzled me; in the past few 
weeks I had become, as it were, mentally acclimatized, 
more sharply aware of the American “mood.” It no 
longer seemed a morbid mood. For though all these 
books might indicate the presence of a widely-spread 
disease, they also proved a determination to face up to 
that disease and to cure it. 

That is what America is doing, and we might well 
spare a few moments to pause and see how she is doing 
it. For she is the first country in the world to treat 
neuropathic disorder as a serious social menace, to bring 
it out into the open, to throw the spotlight of publicity 
on it, and to announce to the world, without a trace of 
false shame: “A lot of our people are mighty sick in their 
minds. Here are the figures. You can make what you like 
of them, and if you choose you can snigger at them. But 
while you’re sniggering, we propose to go ahead and see 
what we can do to help those sick folk.” 

To accuse a nation that acts in this manner of being 
more neurotic than the rest of us is hardly fair. You might 
as well say that because a nation began a public campaign 
against syphilis its people must, ipso facto, be more 
affected by venereal disease than a nation which kept 
things dark. 

However, though there is no reason for us to assume a 
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“holiet than thou” attitude, the facts revealed by the 
latest surveys are admittedly staggering. Out of fifteen 
million men examined for the Army, nearly two and a half 
million were lost to service from neuro-psychiatric disorders.'*^ 
Neurosis of one sort or other was responsible for no less 
than 38 per cent, of the original rejections, and for 34 
per cent, of those who were later discharged as medically 
disabled. 

Two of the principal reasons for discharge, apart from 
actual mental deficiency, were homosexuality and 
“psychopathic personality.” 

It must be insisted that these figures are not a “reflec¬ 
tion” on the Americans; they are not a “reflection” on 
anybody at all; they are a diagnosis. There is no reason 
to assume that an equally thorough diagnosis of our own 
nation would produce any less sensational results. But 
that the results are sensational can hardly be denied. For 
it must be remembered that this diagnosis was arrived at 
after an examination of that part of the body politic 
which one would have assumed to be most normal and 
most healthy. It was a diagnosis of the fit, male American, 
aged between nineteen and twenty-eight, who was willing 
to serve his country. 

It makes one think. 

It has also made America think, and not only think, 
but act. Let us shift the scene to a place where we may 
see some of the results of that action. 


II 

The New York Court of Domestic Relations is housed 
in a gloomy building in East 22nd Street. It is like a little 

^ These figures arc obtained from the Medical Statistics Division of the office 
of the Surgeon-General, 1946. 
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bit of London or Manchester, with its ramshackle archi¬ 
tecture and the dark convolutions of its corridors. But 
neither London nor Manchester can show anything like 
the bright light which shines inside it, which is the light 
of humane science flooding into the dark recesses of the 
“criminal” mind. 

“Little by little,” said Motley, “Christianity creeps into 
the statute book.” America has added a variation to his 
generalization: “Little by little, psychiatry creeps into the 
legal code.” In other words, the scientific knowledge of 
the human mind, with all its kinks and twists, is not only 
being made available to the men who administer the law; 
it is being forced on their attention. 

To me, this court was an inspiring place. Normally the 
very sight of a law court is enough to plunge one into 
gloom, but here, though one is surrounded by tragedies, 
one emerges refreshed, for the tragedies are being 
resolved. 

The revolutionary feature of the Court of Domestic 
Relations lies in the fact that a “clinic of mental health” 
operates in the building itself. It is not just a question of 
“criminals” being “recommended for medical attention.” 
That recommendation has a hollow soimd in our country, 
because it is usually given after the infliction of a sentence 
which takes into no account the mental abnormality of 
the accused. Here the “criminals” are mentally examined 
before they go into court, so that when the judge comes 
to try them he has on his desk not only the facts of their 
misdemeanours, but the diagnosis of their mental states. 

I used to go and sit with some of the executives of this 
clinic and talk to them about their work. They were 
highly-trained men and women whose specialized know¬ 
ledge of psychology had been tempered in the hard 
school of experience. They regarded nobody as incurable 
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—^indeed, they hardly admitted the existence of “crime” 
at all—by which I mean “crime” per se. “Crime” was 
caused by some maladjustment which was no fault of the 
“criminal”; it was like a rash which comes out on the 
skin as the result of some poison. 

Sometimes, indeed, they seemed to me to carry their 
theories to extremes. Thus, when I was talking to the 
head of the Child Guidance Bureau, I asked her: 

“Don’t you think that there is ever a case where a 
naughty child should be slapped?” A fierce gleam came 
into her eye. I hastily added, “quite gentlyi” 

Her retort snapped sharply back: “Only if it was 
heading for the river with the intention of committing 
suicide.” 

Which seemed somwhat extreme. 

It was this same lady who advanced a very novel 
theory as to why there was less neurosis among the 
working classes in Britain than in America. 

“It’s because your working classes are far less ambi¬ 
tious than ours,” she replied. “In England, a charwoman 
doesn’t want to be anything but a charwoman.” 

(She certainly never met my Mrs. Spragg, I thought, 
who not only wants to be, but almost is, a film star.) 

“Your English charwoman,” she went on, “has no 
desire to move, to better her lot. She knows that the 
social strata in England are fixed. And she is quite happy 
about it.” 

(I interrupt once mote to ask you to note this funda¬ 
mental misconception of modem English life, implicit in 
that phrase: “the social strata in England are fixed.” It is 
one of the commonest of the American ddusions.) 

“Whereas in America,” she concluded, “everybody 
wants to better himself or herself. Everybody has ambi¬ 
tion. But only too often there is not the faintest chance 
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of attaining that ambition. And that means neurosis.” 

“I’m not quite sure that I follow.” 

“Let me put it like this. Ambition minus reality equals 
neurosis'* 

Those five words, hitting so many twisted nails on 
their heads, were worth all that had gone before. How 
poignantly true they were! To hunger for the bright lights 
of fame and never to know more than the lamplight in 
the alley—to long for self-expression, in art or in music, 
and never to get further than a night school or the loan 
of a neighbour’s piano. “Ambition minus reality equals 
neurosis.” We might all bear that in mind. 

I have reported this conversation not only for its 
intrinsic interest, but in order to give you the general 
“atmosphere” of this remarkable clinic, which is only 
one of many that are springing up all over the States. 
Here we are, in a rich, tough city, with a good deal of 
banditry abroad, and plenty of big, bad men intent on 
doing big bad things. And here we are, in one of the 
law courts of that city, talking quietly in a mental clinic 
about the most delicate and difficult intricacies of mental 
disease. Admittedly, this is not the place where they bring 
most of the big, bad men, though some do come here. 
But it is the place where they bring their wives and 
children, and if they are involved in these disputes, the 
big, bad men have to come along too, and “take it.” 

Oddly enough, they often seem to dread the probings 
of the psychiatrist into their brains more than they would 
dread the probings of the prosecuting counsel into their 
bank accounts. 

It is time to walk into the court, and see this new 
science at work. 
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III 

I sat by the side of the judge. The case about to be 
tried—though “tried” is too formidable a word for the 
sort of patient, friendly discussion which now took place 
—concerned a Mr. and Mrs. Cohen, their marital troubles 
and the custody and future of their small son. Before the 
case began, a pleasant-faced, middle-aged woman handed 
us a sheet of paper on which was typed a detailed con¬ 
fidential report of a psychiatrist on both Mr. and Mrs. 
Cohen. They had submitted voluntarily to this examina¬ 
tion, though in all probability neither of them was aware 
how thorough it was, nor how nakedly they were baring 
their own souls. Naturally, it was not a report which 
could have been handed with any profit to a layman, for 
the layman would not have understood the technical 
terms in which it was written. But the judge understood 
it, and, like most people who have read, for their own 
pleasure, such standard works on psychotherapy as have 
come their way, I was able to follow the gist of it myself. 

From this report it emerged that the father was an 
almost classic example of a sufferer from the emotional 
disturbance which is described by the much-abused term, 
“inferiority complex.” They had delved deep into his 
past, and even from the dry, formal language of the 
report it was possible to envisage a picture of a bullied, 
frustrated, half-starved youth, dragging his way through 
the slums of First Avenue, shrinking from a world which 
neither understood nor wanted him. 

He was more than usually sensitive to the taunts of the 
anti-Semitic bullies who, in some parts of America, are as 
active in their filthy practices as they ever were in 
Streicher’s Germany. This was indeed the root of the 
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whole trouble. For his wife was as Aryan as they make 
them, and she had caught something of the prevailing 
poison. She had mocked him, and called him a “kike” 
and a “yid” and all the other nasty little spit-words which 
the Gentiles, in their superiority, have coined for the race 
of whom they are so obviously and pathetically afraid. 
She had even tried to instil this hatred into her little 
son. 

It was a nasty set-up. There was murder in the air. 
And, indeed, murder might have been done if it had not 
been for the work of that clinic where we have been 
sitting. They could not work miracles, but they could, 
and did, bring a great many neurotic skeletons out of a 
great many mental cupboards. By the time the judge had 
finished with Mr. and Mrs. Cohen—and aU in the 
gentlest, quietest way—they understood one another 
better than they had ever understood one another before. 
Passion had been banished. They no longer hated hotly; 
they had merely acquired a cool, reasoned distaste for one 
another’s company. 

It was a very much wiser, far less dangerous couple 
who left the court to await the verdict. 

There remained the problem of their little son. 

“I’ll see Johnny alone,” said the judge. He rose and led 
the way to a private room. In a moment Johnny came in, 
shut the door behind him and sat down. 

He was a cute little kid, of about nine years old, curly- 
haired, bright-eyed, with a fleeting, hesitant smile. 

“Well, Johnny,” said the judge, “so you want to live 
with your mother?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Johnny. “I want to live with my 
mother.” And instantly both of us knew that he was 
lying. It is difficult to say why we were so sure of that; 
perhaps it was the quickness of the reply, the parrot-like 
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repetition, perhaps it was the sudden shift of his eyes. 
Whatever the reason, we knew. 

“Why do you want to live with your mother?” 

“Because I like my mother best.” Again that feeling 
that here was a child actor saying lines that he had learned 
by heart. 

“Why is that, Johnny?” 

“I like my mother best,” repeated Johnny in a sing¬ 
song voice. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

I should need pages of dialogue to describe how the 
judge, patiently probing in that boy’s mind, as a surgeon 
might probe in his body, eventually revealed the truth of 
the matter—^which was that his mother had been trying 
to turn the boy into an anti-Semite. It was a poignant 
little drama, which reached its climax when the judge 
enquired, in a casual, almost absent-minded manner: 

“By the way, Johnny, has anybody ever called you a 
kike?” 

At that question the boy burst into a storm of tears. 
The whole pitiful story came out in a series of broken 
childish sentences. 


XV 

What happened to Johnny in the end, and to his 
father and mother, I do not know. They were not told 
just to go home and mend their ways. Before there could 
be any hope of their doing that they would have to 
come to the clinic, again and again, to mend their minds. 

Needless to say, this is perfectionism in the adminis¬ 
tration of the law. Only in a very highly civili2ed and 
sensitive society could such an elaborate procedure be 
possible, and as yet, even in America, it is only in a 
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comparatively few courts that the mental balance of the 
accused is weighed with such delicacy and sympathy. 
However, it is true to say that on the whole the adminis¬ 
trators of American justice are far more keenly aware 
than their British counterparts of the principles of modern 
psychotherapy, and of its importance in their work. 

It would surprise nobody in Britain if a learned judge 
were reported to have enquired in court: “Who is 
Freud?” Granted that in some of our more advanced 
courts there are psychologists in attendance whose views 
are received with respect; granted that there are some 
occasions when one of our judges, while imposing the 
legal sentence on some twisted little creature, will 
observe that “there are persons who may think that 
cases such as this would be better treated by psychology 
than by prison. In the meantime, I must administer 
the law.” Which, willy nilly, he proceeds to do. In spite 
of these evidences of enlightenment in our country, 
the basic fact remains true that psychologically our legal 
code is in tune with the Middle Ages. We may, with 
reluctance, have abandoned the gentle practice of witch¬ 
burning, but we have found some pretty good 
substitutes. 

As for the last time I left the Court of Domestic Rela¬ 
tions, where I had spent so many absorbing hours, and 
where so many “vices” are treated, quite simply, as the 
diseases which in fact they are, I could not help contrast¬ 
ing it with certain British courts where heavy sentences 
of penal servitude are imposed upon men who have 
snipped off a small lock of a woman’s hair on the top 
of a bus. Anybody who is familiar with even the 
most elementary works of Jung must surely realize that 
this abnormality—however grotesque and inexplicable 
to the average man and however temporarily inconvenient 
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to the female concerned—is a psychological compulsion 
which is found in all nations among all classes of society. 
The man who suffers from it is no more to be blamed 
than the man who has a wart on his nose. It is a mental 
kink with deeply rooted origins, and with proper treat¬ 
ment it can be straightened out. But prison is not the 
proper treatment; it is the very worst form of irritant. 
There are men suffering from this disease who have 
been sentenced as many as seven times for the same 
offence. 

While we allow such a farcical procedure we should 
be the last to sneer at America, for America, in this 
respect, at least, is on the side of the angels. 


V 

At the same time, even angels have their difficulties— 
not least among which are the fallen angels. And one of 
the chief problems confronting America to-day is the 
vast growth of quackery in every branch of psychiatry. 

There are under 5,500 scientifically trained psycholo¬ 
gists and psychiatrists who are qualified to give proper 
study and advice to people suffering from mental and 
emotional troubles. And there are probably only a few 
hundred men and women who are adequately trained for 
the relatively new professions of vocational counsellor 
and psychiatric social worker. 

On the other hand, there are at least 25,000 mental 
healers of various descriptions, totally unqualified for 
even the most primitive psychiatric therapy, who, ac¬ 
cording to such authorities as the American Medical 
Association, are fleecing the public of millions of dollars 
a year, selling advice which is very much worse than 
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useless—advice which not infrequently leads to broken 
homes, ruined careers, nervous breakdowns, and even 
suicides, 

A recent study by the American Psychological Associa¬ 
tion in a single city of the west revealed the most aston¬ 
ishing rogues’ gallery that has ever masqueraded in pro¬ 
fessional dress. One “psychiatrist,” for example, was a 
plumber. A very handsome plumber, it is true, but a 
plumber none the less. He was receiving large fees from 
rich, middle-aged women for informing them that they 
were complicated by “escape-mechanisms”—which may 
of course, in a different sense, have been true. Another 
“psychiatrist” was a farmer, and not a very good farmer 
at that. Others in the list included a violinist, an ex¬ 
spiritualist, an out-of-work tenor and a racecourse tout. 

Such persons might be dismissed as the comedians of 
medicine, if it were not for the fact that only too often 
the comedy turns to tragedy. 

For instance, there was the case of the young college 
student who was suffering from a disturbance which 
manifested itself in melancholia and extreme shyness. In 
desperation, he went to one of these quacks, who told 
him to take a course in public speaking and confess his 
troubles to the whole class. The boy broke under the 
strain and committed suicide. 

Then there was Mary, the problem child. She was rude, 
disobedient, played truant. A trained psychologist would 
have very quickly discovered that she was suffering from 
a very common mental upset which is best classified as 
“parent^ rejection”; ever since the birth of a young 
brother she had felt herself unloved. But the quack 
recommended sending her away to a boarding school 
which was celebrated for its strict discipline. Result—a 
mental breakdown which may end in insanity. 
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These cases could be multiplied by the score. The 
quacks are making hay while the sun shines, or, rather, 
they are making hay while the clouds are thick. It would 
be a matter of relatively small importance if they confined 
their activities to the rich women of Park Avenue, who 
would be up to some mischief or other without their 
assistance. But they are playing havoc with the decent 
homes of America, and that is important, not only for 
America, but for the rest of the world. 

The overall picture, then, is one of ferment. It is as 
though America, with characteristic bravado, had “lifted 
the lid off” the national mind, and allowed us to peer 
inside. No nation has ever been so frank about its psycho¬ 
logical state, nor so openly confessed its fear and its 
obsessions. Maybe for that very reason the state of the 
nation is probably healthier than it has ever been before. 

Nevertheless, the student of hysteria will still find 
plenty of material to occupy his attention, as we shall 
discover in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V 


GOD IS BLACK 

" And who is the blonde young lady sitting on the 
l\ Father’s right?” 

The Negro of whom I had asked this question looked 
astonished at such ignorance. 

“That young lady?” he echoed. “Why, sir, that’s the 
Bride of the Lamb. Yes, sir. That’s who you’re looking 
at. That’s the holy Bride of the Lamb. Peace!” 

With which he dug his beautiful white teeth into a 
wing of chicken. 

By now I was immune to shock, for nearly an hour had 
passed since I had first pushed my way through the crowd 
of worshippers who throng the hall of the Philadelphia 
Peace Mission, which is the headquarters of the fifty-year- 
old Negro evangelist. Father Divine. With each minute 
the atmosphere of religious hysteria had grown more 
tense. And so, instead of muttering “Blasphemy!” and 
stalking out, I sat tight and made notes. 

The Bride of the Lamb—^in secular terms, Mrs. Father 
Divine—^was sitting on her husband’s right. Over her 
head, casting its garish light down the length of the 
crowded dining-room, was a scarlet neon sign, announc¬ 
ing that this was “God’s Holy Communion Table.” The 
table was so crowded with a constantly moving proces¬ 
sion of eatables that at times both the Bride and the Lamb 
were almost hidden behind a mountain of turkey and 
ice-cream. 
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The bride looked about twenty-two; she was not only 
a white girl, but exceptionally pale; and, apart from a 
habit of suddenly bursting into song over a glass of ice- 
water, she appeared to be quite sane. She wore a simple 
black frock, a pearl necklace, and little or no make-up. 
By comparison with her husband, she was almost dowdy, 
for Father Divine was as smartly dressed as a prosperous 
bookie; his tie was as gay as can be, his bright brown 
suit was newly pressed, two diamond rings sparkled on 
his fingers, and in his button-hole he wore a star of 
gold. 

So strange and dream-like was the whole of this'day 
that I will set down a few facts, if only to remind myself 
that I was not the victim of an hallucination. 

Father Divine is America’s leading evangelist, and he 
claims, quite openly, to be God Almighty. This is not 
merely a casual claim; it is constantly reiterated, day in 
and day out, in speech and in print. Thus, in the large 
and prosperous journal, The New Day, which he pub¬ 
lishes in New York, he gives instructions to the coundess 
young women who have forsaken all to follow him. 
These young women are known as “Sweets” or “Rose¬ 
buds”, and their moral code is oudined in an ordinance 
entitled “The Sweets’ Ten Commandments”. The first of 
these commandments is as follows: 


*‘The ‘Sweets’ shall forever obey, cherish, respect and praise 
their Lord and Saviour, Lather Divine, above all else.” 


On the page opposite this demand for worship—and 
indeed throughout this unique publication—are adver¬ 
tisements suggesting that Father Divine, in spite of his 
heavenly qualifications, is not averse to sharing in the 
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benefits of the capitalist system. There are “Peace” 
Grocery Stores, “New Day” Dress Shops, “Sunshine” 
Tailors, “Happy Heart” Restaurants. There are even 
“Father Divine” Chiropodists, who murmur “Peace” 
when they cut your toenails. 

Add to all these things several valuable holdings of real 
estate in New York, Philadelphia and New Jersey, a 
million-dollar hotel in Atlantic City, a chain of farms in 
Ulster County, and you will realize that the Father Divine 
organization is a very going concern. 

And yet in justice to him it must also be admitted that 
none of his followers ever seems to resent this prosperity, 
which comes out of their own pockets. After all, is it not 
their prosperity as well? And is he not God, and should 
not God have the best? Besides, he never asks for 
money, God could not stoop so low as that. It just pours 
in from the faithful. And in return? Well, Father Divine 
“looks after” them. “If I give all to Father I shall never 
want . . . he’ll see to things.” That is the formula, and 
in some mysterious and incalculable way it really seems 
to work. 

One of Father’s ways of caring for his disciples is to 
provide them, free of charge, with gargantuan banquets 
which are served almost continuously at his various 
headquarters. It was at one of these banquets that I 
met him, and we might therefore return there for a 
while. 

It took place at three o’clock in the afternoon, in a 
large, ugly building in one of the poorer quarters of 
Philadelphia. I joined a teeming crowd, was given a place 
near the Father’s (he had not yet appeared), and looked 
around. 

There were about a hundred people sitting at the long 
table, and at least twice as many more standing against 
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the wall. Of these the majority were women, and at least 
80 per cent, were coloured. Of the remaining 20 per cent, 
of white people, only half a dozen were men. The rest 
were middle-aged women with a strange glint in their 
eyes, bearing every symptom of neurosis. 

There was a feeling of acute tension in the air, and we 
had not been gathered together for five minutes before 
I realized that we were about to be caught up in a mass 
movement of religious hysteria. You could feel it rising 
almost as though it were something tangible; it was 
manifest in the twitching faces, the hot, quickened 
breathing, the low undercurrent of mutters and whispers. 
This strange surge of sound suddenly swept into a 
channel of song. It was begun by a white woman with a 
thin, quavering voice; immediately this piping treble was 
overwhelmed by rich deep waves of Southern basses and 
contraltos, and the sound of their singing seemed to 
roar over me like an ocean wave, sweeping away to an 
infinite shore. 

It was a little frightening, as are all forms of madness, 
from the gibberings of the village idiot to the curses of 
the common drunk. This sort of possession is always 
uncanny, for it is a surrender of the faculties, a mental 
running amok. I had a feeling that if these people could 
have guessed that there was an unbeliever in their midst, 
they would have lynched me. 

It was fortunate for me that this sense of malaise was 
modified by a strong element of comedy. For the lyrics 
which were sung to this witch’s chorus were so naive 
that it was difficult to listen to them with a straight 
face. Many of them had a strongly racial flavour, 
and their poetic quality may be judged by the open¬ 
ing lines of a song entitled “Sow Good Seeds, Every¬ 
body”: 

B 
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“Mussolini was a fellow who bit off more than he could eat. 

When he invaded Ethiopia, for their riches he did seek. 

So sow good seeds, everybody. 

Sow, sow, sow. 

You reap just what you sow.” 

And now at last the Father came. For me, this pleasant 
little Negro in his bookie’s suit was something of an 
anti-climax; for the faithful it was a consummation. They 
shrieked “God! God Almighty! Praise Him! Praise Him!” 
They slobbered and yelled; they fell on their knees, wildly 
giggling, waving their hands in ecstacy. 

Father Divine appeared to be quite unmoved by these 
attentions; he even seemed somewhat contemptuous of 
them. Besides, he was busy, for a spate of dishes was now 
beginning to pour from the kitchens behind him, and 
over each of these he waved his hands in a sort of bless¬ 
ing. He must have been fatigued by the end of that meal; 
never have I seen on one table such giant piles of 
chickens, sea-food, steaks, vegetables. AU free, all 
mysteriously conjured up by the power of faith. At least, 
that was the orthodox explanation. 

Meanwhile, all around me the singing was growing 
louder and fiercer, and the crowds standing against the 
walls behind us began to shake their hips and shiver their 
shoulders and clap their hands. Among them I noticed 
certain individuals who stood immobile, with their eyes 
closed. These appeared to be in a state of trance, but 
from time to time their bodies would jerk in a sort of 
epileptic spasm, and out of their mouths would echo a 
loud bark, which I recognized as the word “God”. It 
seemed to be torn from them, and as they barked, their 
eyes opened and rolled in the direction of Father Divine, 
at whom they stared in adoration, with their tongues 
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slightly protruding, as dogs might stare at their master. 

There was a sudden hush; a woman rushed forward, 
with arms outspread, and began to speak; 

“I thank you. Father. I thank you, God. I thank 
you. Lord God, for bringing your beautiful body among 
us!” 

The Father made not the smallest sign, either of 
approval or dissent, during these outpourings. Another 
woman followed her, and yet another. 

The content of the speeches, in the main, was no more 
than the froth and bubble of hysteria, but from time to 
time a concrete statement would emerge. These state¬ 
ments were so singular that I will recall two of them. In 
the first, a woman thanked the Father for raising her son 
from the dead. Unfortunately, I was unable to interview 
this woman and find out what had really happened. But 
later, when I was driving back to the hotel in Father 
Divine’s car with one of his disciples, I mentioned the 
subject, and my companion—who had led a gang of 
Negro racketeers before his conversion—assured me 
that raising the dead came as naturally to the Father as 
eating pumpkin pie. Yes, sirl He himself had seen the 
Father do it. Stone dead, the man had been, for three 
days, and then the Father came along and he up and 
walked. Yes, sir! Peace! 

The other statement which I noted in these speeches 
came from a white man, who appeared to be of a com¬ 
paratively high level of education. After the customary 
*T thank you, Lord God, for bringing your beautiful 
body to the earth”—a form of praise which was reiterated 
to the point of tediousness—this disciple concluded: 

“And in particular I thank you. Lord God, for putting 
Mr. Truman back in the White House.” 

I glanced at the Father to see how he would swallow 
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that one. He swallowed it all right. And well he might. 
For I was afterwards to discover that this was one of the 
more modest of his claims. In the preceding issue of The 
Neu^ Day, in glaring headlines, he had explained to the 
world “Why Dewey Lost Out.” Nothing could have 
been simpler; politics had nothing to do with it; nor had 
economics; it was merely because he had not paid proper 
respect to Father Divine. He explained this in the clearest 
possible terms: “One who slightly speaks a word against 
the Holy Ghost personified, they must pay the penalty. 
One who will not co-operate with mj work, as Mr. 
Truman did, they shall suffer the consequences.” 

And though it may sound ridiculous, it does happen to 
be true that quite a number of people who have crossed 
Father Divine’s path have come to a sticky end. “Don’t 
write anything critical about him,” said a friend to me 
before I began this chapter. “Look what happened to all 
the others!” And she told me about the judge who sent 
the Father to prison in 1932 for disturbing the peace. The 
judge was in his fifties, he was as fit as a fiddle, and on 
the day before he sentenced the Father he had played his 
usual round of golf. Five days later he died of a myster¬ 
ious heart attack. It was the same with Huey Long, who 
refused to receive his messengers of peace. Long’s 
assassination followed swiftly. That great comedian, 
Will Rogers, parodied the Father in his act; Father pro¬ 
tested; Will paid no heed . . . and it was only a matter 
of time before he crashed to death in a plane. One of his 
angels, by name Faithful Mary, accused him of immor¬ 
ality, and threatened to expose him. On the way to a 
radio broadcast she was run over by a car. She had the 
good sense, in hospital, to repent, and return to the 
Kingdom. 

At the moment of writing, I am feeling quite well 
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myself. But—as my friend observed—one can never be 
too careful. 

Besides, I am not conscious of attacking Father Divine. 
It would be poindess to do so. One might also say that 
he serves a purpose. America is a country where religious 
hysteria gushes through the fabric of the body politic 
with the force of a geyser. If it does not find an outlet in 
one way it will find it in another, and there might be 
many worse outlets than Father Divine. On the practical 
side he provides an incredible number of people with 
free food and lodging. Naturally, in return they hand 
over their earnings in one form or another to his Peace 
Mission; but if they think they are getting a square deal, 
as they evidently do, it is not for an outsider to criticize 
them. And on the spiritual side, the Father gives them a 
feeling of exaltation and of peace; for theirs is the sort 
of faith that can move mountains. 

Here is an example of that faith. One day I called on a 
woman friend whose coloured housemaid—one of 
Father Divine’s disciples—bore the singular appellation 
of Miss Pearly Gates. I found her (the friend, not Miss 
Gates) sitting by a blazing log fire, looking as though 
she had just seen a ghost. 

“You see this darned fire?” she said. “Well, I’d been 
trying to get it to burn for over an hour, but the wood 
was so damp that nothing happened. Finally, I went out 
to the kitchen and asked Miss Pearly Gates to have a go 
at it. ‘Sure,’ said Miss G., ‘I’ll fix it.’ And she went on 
rolling her pastry. I didn’t want to fuss her, so I hung 
around for a minute or two. Then I said to her again: 
‘You won’t forget about that fire?’ ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘that’s 
all fixed. I just asked Father to make it burn. You go 
back to the drawing-room and you’ll see.’ I went back 
and I did see. The ^e was burning away like billyho.” 
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She stared into the flames. “I’m not sure if I like it. It’s 
creepy. If Miss P. G. weren’t so good with the pastry, I 
think I’d give her the sack.” 

It was the same with another friend of mine, whose 
cook was a Rosebud. She was black as your hat, and 
although her mouth was permanently stretched in the 
widest of grins, she was named Miss Serious Heart. 

This time the miracle concerned a dog. It was a cocker 
spaniel, of volatile temperament, that could never be left 
oflF the lead for a moment because it had a habit of leaping 
over the garden wall to chase the neighbour’s Siamese 
cat. Miss Serious Heart soon put a stop to all that. As 
soon as she was left alone in the house, she invoked the 
name of Father Divine, took off the lead, and let the 
spaniel out into the garden. When my friend returned, 
it was sitting on the grass as good as gold and, in her 
words, “It was gazing at that cat with an expression on 
its face that would have done credit to a Botticelli 
angel.” The dog and cat are now firm friends. This 
astonished everybody except Miss Serious Heart, who 
merely observes: “De Lord God Father Divine, he got a 
way with animals.” 

It was lucky that I did not know all these things when 
I was finally presented to the Lord God Almighty in 
person; it might have made the interview almost too 
embarrassing. It took place at the end of the banquet, 
under the red lights which perpetually announced that 
this was God’s Holy Communion Table. Thronging 
around us were sweating crowds, gazing with ecstasy at 
the Father, and with a sort of hungry look at myself, 
who was about to have the amazing good fortune to 
speak to Him and to shake Him by the hand. 

In such circumstances it seemed the acme of bathos to 
murmur to Him, “How do you do?” Whatever one says 
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hands to touch me, as though through him I had attained 
to some degree of sanctity, and when at last I stood in 
the rainy street alone, blinking up at the green and 
orange flares of the advertising signs, I felt that I had 
indeed received a revelation—a revelation of the turbu¬ 
lence, the variety, and the primitive background of that 
phenomenon which we call American civilization. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE CITY OF CHASTITY 

T he reader will already have noted that the shape of 
this book—if it can claim to have a shape at all, 
which I very much doubt—is determined neither by time 
nor by space. It would have been very much easier to 
write if it had been, for my journeys, with occasional 
diversions, followed the conventional patterns imposed 
upon English authors who sail the Atlantic with the 
desire, or rather the compulsion, to earn dollars. We see 
our agents in New York, we have lecture dates in the 
Middle West, we are lured to Hollywood. By this time 
we have usually gathered a large circle of charming and 
hospitable friends, all of whom seem to live in white 
marble palaces at least a thousand miles away from where 
we happen to be at the moment. These friends insist 
upon being visited, they will not take no for an answer, 
everything will be paid for, and the palaces wiU be fuU 
of people whom it would be madness not to meet— 
millionaires, stars, senators, eccentrics, etc., which means, 
to cut a long story short, that sooner or later we end up, 
in a daaed condition, at Palm Beach, where we stay in 
Paradise for a few days, till one sunny morning conscience 
jogs our elbow, and we rush off once again to earn some 
more dollars. 

This is the conventional pattern of behaviour, from 
which it is impossible to escape—^not that I greatly 
desired to escape from it. But obviously it is not an 
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artistic pattern; it is without design. It would have been 
dull and clumsy to attempt to retrace it on paper, for 
the only travel-book that can be written about America 
is a travel-book of ideas. 

That is the book that I am trying to write, and that is 
why I make no apology for suddenly jumping to Salt 
Lake City. I want to paint an impressionistic picture of the 
American mind. The last chapter—speaking in terms of 
colour—was hot and dark. I want a patch of cold and 
white; it is right pictorially, and it is right factually. For 
this arbitrary juxtaposition will remind us of the diversity 
of the American scene. And Salt Lake City is the coldest, 
whitest city I have ever visited, in temperature and in 
temperament. 

There are three things which men relinquish with 
almost equal reluctance; their lives, their lusts, and their 
legends. Among the people who have discovered this to 
their cost are the Mormons. Say the word “Mormon” to 
the average man and his immediate reaction is “poly¬ 
gamy”. Mormons are, of course, no more polygamists 
than any other people; the practice was finally and totally 
rejected fifty years ago, and even then a bare 5 per cent, 
of the faithful were practising it. Yet the legend persists. 
“Mormons have any amount of wives; we read it in a 
book, so it must be true.” 

However, it was not to prove, or to disprove, a fable, 
that I went to Salt Lake City. It was in order to study a 
community whose members had frequently been des¬ 
cribed to me as “some of the finest people in America.” 
The verdict seemed to be universal, and was delivered 
by so many different types of juror that it could not be 
ignored. Democrats, Republicans, Catholics, Baptists, 
atheists—and even a pale mauve woman in Boston who 
subscribed to a dreadful creed called New Thought, 
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which was neither new nor particularly thoughtful, and 
might best be described as a sort of religious bouillabaisse, 
very badly cooked—even she had a good word for the 
Mormons. 

So to Salt Lake City I went, and I shall always remem¬ 
ber my arrival, because it was at seven o’clock on an icy 
morning, and instead of feeling disgruntled as I staggered 
out of the Pullman, I felt strangely happy, and instead of 
crouching down and pulling my overcoat over my ears, 
I stood upright and faced the stinging wind and breathed 
deeply. A silver bus with a glass roof was waiting for us, 
and as we lumbered over the snow ruts towards the hotel, 
I thought that I had never been in a city where the light 
was so dazzling. By comparison, St. Moritz on a sunny 
day was dim. The city rejoiced in the sunlight, sang in 
it, praised God in it. 

Light, cold—and chastity. Those are the three charac¬ 
teristics of the city of the Mormons, and the greatest of 
these is chastity. For the light must fade, and the cold 
must be banished by the spring, but the chastity remains, 
certainly omnipresent and apparently eternal. It is evident 
in the unpainted faces of the girls in the streets, in the 
grim Victorian temples round which the busiest streams 
of traffic revolve, in the newspapers that are denuded of 
anything so degrading as a liquor advertisement. It is 
evident even in the notices in the lifts, which read: “In 
order to avoid giving offence to normal people—[my 
italics]—smokers are requested to refrain from indulging 
their habit while using this elevator.” 

Incidentally, this feeling of chastity is not merely a 
figment of my imagination. The divorce rate in the State 
of Utah, of which Salt Lake is the capital, is less than 
one-tenth of the average rate for the rest of the United 
States. 
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And after chastity, rugged independence. I do not 
know if Henry Wallace gained any votes here at all in the 
last Presidential election, but if so I should imagine that 
they could be counted on the fingers of one hand. This is 
what the official Mormon newspaper, the Deseret Nem, 
thinks of paternalism in government: 

“The plain unadulterated bunk that is being peddled 
to-day by so-called responsible men in government, to 
the effect that Congress must pass legislation that will 
provide jobs for all, is simply sickening. Hitler’s Germany 
would be a kindergarten compared with the tyranny that 
would develop in any country that provided jobs for all.” 

These tough words seem all the tougher when we 
remember that they are printed in a newspaper that would 
consider itself degraded if it accepted an advertisement 
for tea or coffee, which the Mormons regard as un¬ 
wholesome stimulants. 

It was at the end of luncheon, a few hours after my 
arrival, that I saw a living example of these twin virtues 
of chastity and rugged independence. My host was one 
of the elders of the church, a man of about sixty who 
looked twenty years younger than his age. As I sipped 
my coffee he said: “If you look around you will see that 
you are the only person in this restaurant who is drinking 
coffee.” To which I replied that in that case I should like 
some more. Wlien it arrived I said to the nice old 
coloured waiter who was serving me: “I suppose this is 
shocking you?” To which he replied, with grave polite¬ 
ness: “No, sir. You just don’t know no better, that’s all.” 
I seemed to be getting rather the worst of this conversa¬ 
tion, so to change the subject I asked him what be did 
in his spare time. He seemed surprised at such a question. 
“Why, sir,” he replied, “I just naturally preach.” And so, 
it seems, he did, for when he had gone my host said; 
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“Yes, that old chap’s a pastot; his church is just around 
the corner, and if you’re still here next Sunday you 
might go all over town without hearing such a good 
sermon.” 

It was a new, and to me a very refreshing, experience 
to be handed coffee by a coloured and reverend servant 
who told me, at the same time, that I ought not to be 
drinking it. 


II 

I have steered clear of museums in this book, although 
they are usually my first port of call in any city. But I 
make no excuse for paying a visit to the museum at Salt 
Lake; it is unique. It is housed in the State Capitol, a 
lovely Palladian building of white marble that stands to 
the north on the outskirts, with the snowy wastes 
behind it. As night falls the light plays tricks in these 
high altitudes, and there are times when the building 
seems to float away from the city, and then it looks like a 
white seagull, hovering against the stars. 

That, of course, is what it should look like; for the 
wings of the seagull are closely interwoven with the 
Mormon legend. It was in 1847 that Brigham Young 
halted his pioneers, thrust his stick in the ground and 
cried, “This is the place.” The promised land in those 
days had been a tree-less prairie with only a few streams 
trickling down the canyons to the salty lake, yet within 
two hours of their arrival the exhausted disciples had 
begun to plough. (The ground was so hard that most of 
the ploughs were broken.) In spite of every conceivable 
drawback, there were wide fields of green grain on the 
following spring. And then the locusts came. They came 
by myriads, devouring everything before them; nothing 
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could beat them oflF; the skies were darkened by their 
hosts. Exhausted and in desperation, the pioneers fell on 
their knees and prayed to God to save the bread for their 
children. 

Suddenly from the West came another cloud, of 
purest white—a cloud of seagulls. At first the people 
thought this was a new foe coming to scourge them. 
But the gulls fell upon the crickets, devouring them, and 
the people were saved. 

That is only one of the many legends that sustain the 
Mormon people, and it has the primitive beauty of a tale 
from the Old Testament. 

In the museum at Salt Lake there are exquisite fabrics 
in which the wings of the seagull are an integral part of 
the design. They hang next to one of the buffalo skuUs 
which Brigham Young used to leave in the wake of the 
pioneers, lying in the sand as a landmark to guide those 
who were following. On the skull, in his neat hand¬ 
writing, is pencilled: 

Pioneers camped here. June 3, 1847. 

Made 15 miles to-day. All well. 

Standing in a neighbouring corner is an old Collard and 
Collard piano, whose notes are still sweet, though so 
thin that if you were to play on it, the music would sound 
like the music of ghosts. It was to the accompaniment of 
this piano that they lifted up their voices every night, 
in one of their primitive marching songs: 

We’ll find the place which God for us prepared 
Far away in the West, 

Where none shall come to hurt or make afraid. 

There the Saints will be blessed. 
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Perhaps the mention of this piano may suggest that 
after all, the trek to the West was not so very formidable, 
that the “Saints” had at least a few amenities. Six thous¬ 
and graves mark the route from ravaged Nauvoo to Salt 
Lake City. 

However, it is not because of any legend that those 
strange galleries linger in my memory, but because of a 
photograph. It hangs in an obscure corner of the 
museum; few people pause before it; the guide makes no 
reference to it; but for me it sprang out of the gloom 
with the force of a great work of art. It was taken in the 
year 1898, sixteen years after the death of Brigham 
Young, and it shows a group of seven of his wives and 
seventeen of his daughters. When one remembers that 
these ladies were, in the eyes of their Victorian contem¬ 
poraries, the arch-hussies of aU time, whom it would be 
a compliment to call “shameless,” one would be justified 
in expecting that such a group would show some signs 
of abandonment, that there would be, at least, a coy smile 
or a flower in the hair. No such thing; the twenty-four 
ladies are positively explosive with respectability. High- 
waisted, tight-laced and even tight-lipped, they stare into 
the camera with an expression of unmitigated grimness. 
It would be sacrilege to attempt even a rectory joke in 
such an atmosphere. Never was such a rectitude, such a 
pursing of lips, such a mass personification of “we are 
not amused.” 

Yet these were the women who had braved not only 
the storms of the desert, but the storms of society, who 
had set out, in every sense of the word, into the unknown, 
not merely, nor even mostly, for love of a man, but for 
the love of a faith. 

This is one of the greatest romances of America, and 
you get the essence of it in this museum. As you walk 
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through these galleries you seem to hear the creaking of 
covered wagons, the wind on the prairies, the hoarse 
shouts of the fanatical disciples as they laboured against 
aU the odds, the lullabies which the women sang, under 
the cold stars, to the babies at their breasts—babies 
which, in the eyes of the world from which they were 
fleeing, had been bom in sin and shame. It must have 
been hell, that journey, particularly for the ladies in the 
photograph. They were not a horde of libertines evading 
justice; they were not sustained by liquor nor soothed by 
lust; they were God-fearing middle-class folk. The men 
had been taught to approach young ladies with deference, 
the women had practised lowering their eyes and holding 
their peace; their natural background was the parlour, 
with wax fruits under a glass case on the mantelpiece, 
and illuminated texts on the walls. 

And here they were, like so many savages, in the wilds, 
staggering into the unknown, with the brand of sin upon 
them. 


in 

The Chief Mormon of the world is George Albert 
Smith, World President of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints. He is a direct descendant of the 
prophet Joseph Smith, from whose vision of an angel 
“Moroni” the Mormon faith originated. As such he is 
naturally the object of no little veneration. When the 
reception clerk in the hotel hurried across the hall with 
the message that President Smith would be glad to 
receive me as soon as I was able to call, there was a 
distinct spurt in the Nichols stock. “So you’re going to 
see the President!” said the young lady in the cloaks. 
“Myl Isn’t that just wonderful?” “So you’re going to see 
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the Presidentl” echoed the call-boy, and the coloured 
porter at the desk, and the doorman. And they all 
thought that “my—it was wonderful.” 

And I should be the last to deny them. If ever I met an 
honest, upstanding. God-fearing man, I met him in 
President Smith. He received me in his inner sanctum, 
which, like all places of ceremony in the Mormon world, 
was heavily hung with pictures of old gentlemen in 
beards. They are ubiquitous, those stern, bearded por¬ 
traits; indeed, if I had to write an alternative opening to 
this chapter, I should begin by saying that “Salt Lake 
City will always stay in my mind as a city of beards, and 
beards, and still more beards.” 

My chief reason for wishing to see the President was to 
ask him a very simple question: “Are the Mormons 
isolationist?” For some reason or other the question was 
not answered. It would not be true to say that he dodged 
it, but rather that his mind translated it into something 
else. For this was what he said: 

“To us, America is above all other countries. America has 
been chosen by God. We are quite certain that we could not have 
reached our present position in the world merely by our own 
efforts. For us the American Constitution is a divinely inspired 
document.” 

Those are brave words; they are also significant words, 
which might well be pondered by those who in the past 
have so often been puzzled by the tardiness of the 
Americans to enter a world federation. To the European, 
America is, or should be, merely the strongest link in a 
chain; to a great many Americans, not only the Mormons, 
it is not as simple as that, not by a long chalk. They do 
not acknowledge the existence of the chain; they are a 
people apart. 

r 
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If you had been bom and raised in Utah you might 
feel the same way about it. Even apart from your faith, 
the very facts of geography, the very lie of the land, 
would urge you to turn your back on Europe and its 
entanglements. Here you seem to be high above the 
world, high above even America itself. The air is sweet 
and clean, and you intend to keep it so. Behind you lies 
a long history of hardship and struggle; it was not for 
nothing that you reached these heights. Why should you 
turn back now? 

No—the terrain of Utah is stony ground on which to 
sow the seeds of the international idea, though the hard 
plough of war has begun to loosen it. 

And when we travel westwards to the next State, we 
shall find that the soil is equally unfertile, though for 
different and less admirable reasons. 



CHAPTER VII 


RIEN NE VA PLUS 

T he danger facing the modern traveller is that he 
may be so intent upon saying new things about a 
country that he neglects to say the old ones; he goes 
chasing so eagerly after the butterfly of epigram that he 
fails to notice the lie of the land at his feet, and conse¬ 
quently he comes a cropper. He should not be censured 
too sternly for this failing which, after all, is implicit in 
the conditions under which he works. The public could 
hardly be expected to pay for being informed, for in¬ 
stance, that the Spaniards were revengeful, passionate 
and morose, that the Dutch were clean, boring and indus¬ 
trious, and that the Irish were dirty, quarrelsome and 
altogether charming. They would feel cheated; they have 
learned these things already and see no reason why they 
should spend money to learn them again. 

However, the time has come when I must run the 
risk of incurring censure by making an observation 
which, it is just conceivable, has been made before . . . 
America is large. Let us plunge further and startle the 
world by saying that it is very large—^very large indeed. 
And it is stiU very large indeed, in spite of stream-lined 
express trains, coast-to-coast motor roads, and a network 
of the swiftest commercial aeroplanes in the world. 
Finally—^for having made so many platitudes we might 
as well go the whole hog—^it is very diverse. It is fabu¬ 
lously, incredibly diverse, temperamentally, politically. 
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economically, spiritually, geographically. Which is about 
the only safe generalisation that can be made about it, 
or ever will be. 

These platitudes are so bald that it is surprising to find 
them so often forgotten by the people of our crowded 
little island. I do not wish to have them forgotten by the 
readers of this book. Otherwise they may turn back to the 
opening pages and ask themselves: “But what has hap¬ 
pened to the theme of fear? We imagined that it was 
going to run like a scarlet thread through all these pages, 
but now the thread seems to have been broken, and the 
whole theme discarded? Why?” 

For the simple reason that we have come a long way 
west, as you will observe if you look at the map, and that 
we are an immense distance from that bookshop in New 
York, not only In terms of miles, but in terms of mind. 
We have not dropped the theme of fear; it has dropped 
us. True, we shall have cause to find it again, and a very 
ugly development of it, as we go south, but for the 
moment we see no signs of it. And since this is an honest 
report, it seems better to admit the fact. 

Of the two platitudes which we have just made, the 
more stunning was probably that one which referred to 
the diversity of America. We are now going to have a 
very striking example of it, for we are leaving Utah for 
Nevada. And to leave Utah for Nevada is to experience 
the most violent sense of contrast that is possible to find 
in the modern world, more violent than the change 
between Germany and France, Russia and Finland, 
Mexico and Texas. You do not merely cross into a 
different country; you cross into a different world. The 
contrast is made all the more extraordinary by the fact 
that, physically, you are not aware of the fact that you 
have crossed at all. The frontier is just an arbitrary 
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Straight line ruled through the mountain ranges. But the 
people on either side of it behave like beings from 
different planets. 

My destination in Nevada was Reno, a name with 
which the world is wearisomely familiar, and the reader 
might well expect that we shall ring up the curtain on 
this notorious city to the wailing of widows and the 
groans of co-respondents. But it is quite a different sound 
that assails us. 

We ring up the curtain to the sound of the roar of a 
factory. I can think of no other sound to convey the 
deafening rattle of the fruit machines that stand in serried 
rows round the walls of the gambling dens, ceaselessly 
tended, day and night, by their female worshippers, who 
crouch in front of them, feeding them with dimes and 
dollars as though their lives depended on it. 

Up and down, up and down jerk the handles; tinkle, 
tinkle go the coins; this is the high-speed road to ruin, 
nickel-plated and neon-lit; and you can tell that the pace 
is killing, for among the women you will notice a number 
who are pale and panting from the sheer physical effort 
of working the handles. 

The song of the fruit machines is only part of the 
Symphony of Chance that never ceases in this little town 
of 20,000 inhabitants. The great halls echo with many 
other themes; the spin of the ball at the roulette tables; 
the cries of the bosses of the bingo game; the rattle of 
dice on polished boards; the nasal laments of the radio 
crooners; the throaty curses round the crowded bars, 
where miners, sheep-shearers, and ermine-coated 
divorcees jostle in sweaty confusion. And behind it all is 
the clink, clink of silver dollars, great glistening coins 
the size of an old-fashioned five-shilling piece. It is the 
commonest currency of Nevada, which first floated to 
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prosperity on a tide of silver, though to-day that tide has 
ebbed, leaving in its wake a score of derelict townships 
in the mountains, and more than a score of tarnished 
reputations. But that does not matter to Nevada. The 
tide of silver has been followed by a tide of gold, the 
gold that flows in an ever-swifter torrent from the 
sequined bags of thousands of women with broken 
hearts—if the hearts of such women are ever broken. 

When I first stepped out of the hotel on a brilliant 
morning and sniffed the air, which was like iced white 
wine, and noted the bright, clean streets and the easy, 
lounging gait of these mountain folk, I thought: “This is 
a nice place.” Over the road, on an arch of steel, was 
Reno’s welcome to the motorist who approaches it from 
the plains . . , “The Biggest Little City in the World”. 
Across the way, barely a stone’s-throw from where I was 
standing, was the famous Trukee River, spanned by a 
bridge which is America’s version of the Bridge of Sighs. 
For it is to this bridge that the aforesaid broken-hearted 
women are reputed to wend their way, as soon as they 
have gained their freedom, in order that they may throw 
their wedding rings into the water with a dramatic 
gesture. 

I decided to walk over to the bridge, partly because I 
love to watch running water, but principally because I 
had a vague hope that perhaps some obliging woman 
might choose this moment to perform her symbolic act 
of renunciation. It would be a picturesque sight, worthy 
of inclusion in any album of Americana. 

I crossed the road and leant on the parapet; the water 
had the icy darkness that goes with mountain streams, 
though it was flecked with foam as white as the snows of 
the mountains on the horizon. And sure enough, within 
a couple of minutes there was a woman by my side. She 
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was about thirty-five, she wore a squirrel coat over a 
white evening frock, there was a bunch of purple 
orchids on her shoulder, and she was very pale. She took 
a deep breath, and looked up to the heavens, swaying 
ever so slightly. 

“Now she is going to do it!” I thought. 

And she did. 

But what she did was not quite what I had expected; 
indeed, it was something that I almost hesitate to men¬ 
tion in these polite pages. For she leant over the edge 
and was violently sick. 

Whereupon she turned to me with a wan smile and 
observed: “The liquor in these joints is just liquid poison 
ivy. That’s what it is. (Hie) Liquipois’nivy.” With which 
she bowed, blew me a kiss, and tottered slowly on her 
way. 


II 

I resumed my tour of the town. In the sort of notebook 
which I am scribbling, first impressions are vital; I have 
often found that in the first morning, if one’s eyes are 
clear and one’s senses alert, one can sketch a picture 
which is sharp and true—^true, that is to say, of a given 
moment in a given place. Needless to say, it is only a 
snapshot, and as such it is frequently resented by those 
who appear in it; few people really like snapshots of them¬ 
selves, though snapshots of one’s friends are often very 
consoling, particularly if they ate taken in bright sunlight 
from a low angle. 

Here are some of the things which made the shutter 
click in my mind: 

I. The vast number of jewellery shops. It would prob¬ 
ably be true to say that you could divide the buildings 
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of Reno into six categories, of which two-sixths would 
be comprised of gambling saloons and one-sixth of 
jewellers, leaving the remaining half for aU the town’s 
other activities. 

These jewellery shops (in which the sparkle of the 
diamonds seemed especially piercing, maybe because of 
the crystal quality of the atmosphere) had one curious 
feature; everything was on the instalment system. A five- 
hundred dollar ring was priced, in large letters, “Ten 
Dollars.” Then after the “Ten Dollars” were the words, 
“By weekly instalments”. The price of the ring, five 
hundred dollars, was only mentioned in minute letters at 
the bottom of the ticket. It was a good example of the 
way in which America, with incurable optimism, is 
inclined to mortgage the future. 

2. The saccharine-sweet noise of the radio which con¬ 
stantly echoed from the roof of the tallest building. It 
seemed to envelop the whole town in a delicate web of 
melody, presumably because it was being relayed from 
the roofs of other buildings. I had a feeling that behind 
the clouds were quantities of large white females, with 
honey in their throats, wailing to the world below. It was 
a strange contrast to the roar of the fruit machines, 
echoing through the open doors of the saloons. 

3. The many notices concerned with the use of fire¬ 
arms, the carrying of fire-arms, the doing this, that and 
the other with fire-arms. Even in the central post office, 
as I was about to air-mail a letter to England, a large 
notice met my eye expressing the hope that I was not 
posting my revolver. 

4. The remarkable number of gigolos. This ex-mining 
town, this hangover from the Wild West, could very 
well have satisfied the amorous demands of the pre-war 
Riviera. Naturally, as these young men are American, 
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they have a virility which was not often to be observed 
in the sleek-haired young gentlemen who danced in the 
casinos of Cannes and Juan-les-Pins; but a gigolo is a 
gigolo in any part of the world, and these gigolos are 
unmistakable. There are the same gold cigarette cases, 
the same too-well-tailored suits, the same strained atten¬ 
tions to the same ageing women. They ate most in 
evidence in the smarter cocktail bars, where, at a suitably 
alcoholic moment, they will furtively accept a hundred- 
dollar bill from a golden bag, and dart off to the nearest 
roulette table—which, at the farthest, would be a few 
yards away. 

5. The constant juxtaposition of the primitive and the 
sophisticated. You notice this particularly in the bars of 
the bigger gaming saloons. Next to a woman whose dress 
screams Schiaparelli you will see a couple of drunken 
miners still in the sweaty clothes of the pit; next to a 
double-breasted dinner jacket you will see a bunch of 
cowboys whose holsters suggest that they have not read 
the regulations about fire-arms. It was only after a whole 
evening in such places that I suddenly realized that I was 
in the middle of a real-life performance of Diamond Lil. 
For that is what it is, this fabulous mixture. It is Diamond 
Lil gone somewhat sour, and the reason it has gone sour 
is because the gold that is minted in the offices of divorce 
lawyers is not so clean as the gold that was once minted 
in “them thar hills”. 

But it is to the women of Reno that one’s mind con¬ 
stantly reverts. Of course, there are other industries in 
the town besides the industry of the broken heart, and 
if you speak to any of the more sober inhabitants, and 
if you can hear what they are saying to you through the 
din of the fruit machines, you will be told that divorce 
really means nothing to Reno at all, that it is all grossly 
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exaggerated, and that Reno could give a very good lesson 
in morals to some other cities, which shall be nameless. 

The fact remains that to the casual observer the women 
of Reno are unforgettable. There is something ghost-like 
about them. All their lives they have been dreaming of 
men, hunting men, escaping from men; and now, for six 
bleak weeks, they are manless—^unless, of course, they 
have taken the precaution to provide themselves with a 
gigolo. That is why they hurl themselves with such 
frenzy into the gambling racket; you cannot think of love 
when you have a thousand dollars waiting on the spin of 
a wheel. That is why, especially, they sit hour after hour 
—^yes, hour after hour—in front of the fruit machines, 
tugging and tugging at the handles which so rarely yield 
a prize. It is a sort of dope which has the added attraction 
of being physically exhausting. 

But when they have won or lost, or when they are too 
exhausted to pull the handles any longer, that is the 
dangerous moment; that is when they make their de¬ 
mented progress round the town, seeking whom they 
can devour. They drift through the dimly-lit lounges of the 
hotels with sharp, bright eyes, holding their heads high, 
swivelling to left and right in search of something male, 
anything male, to whom they can pour out their hearts. 
I say “anything” male because I was cornered by a number 
of them, and I do not flatter myself that I am a cyclone 
of physical attraction. 

I remember this sort of conversation, propped up 
against the bar, with a cold hand on my wrist, a pair of 
glazed eyes close to my face, and the inevitable orchids 
fluttering from the shoulder (orchids that I always long 
to snatch off and untwist from their cruel wires). 

“Isn’t it just too terrible, having to stay six whole weeks 
in this lousy dump when I might be at I^wm Beach? 
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Two weeks I’ve been kicking my heels in this goddam 
bar and another month to go. They oughter alter the law 
—they certainly oughter. What I say is, if two people 
can’t make a go of it, they just can’t... so what? You’re 
British, I guess. You don’t have to tell me that. I can 
tell by that acc«'«/; sounds as if you were doing it on 
purpose, but I like it. Oh yes I do; I like it. I think the 
British zccenf is wunnerful, and I think the British are 
wunnerful, and I think your Royal Family’s the most 
wunnerful family in the world. You see. I’m broad¬ 
minded. But why in hell should I have to stay down here 
for six meks just because my husband chose to act like a 
lousy son-of-a-so-and-so?” (A faint sniff, a slight heaving 
of the shoulders, a tighter grip on my wrist.) “It’s cmelty 
to animals, that’s what it is; it’s cruelty to American 
female animals, and when my psychiatrist gets to hear 
of it... Say, that’d be a good idea, to marry a psychiatrist 
—or would it? Guess they know too much, or do they? 
Guess you wouldn’t have any surprises, not with a man 
who knew all the tricks. Guess psychichia ... pardon ... 
guess psychiatry’s all a lot of bunk really. Guess every¬ 
thing’s a lot of bunk-Oh, what the hell. Let’s have 

another highball.” 

Yes, we have certainly travelled a long way from the 
city of chastity, with its muffled temple bells, its bearded 
counsellors, its antiseptic newspapers, its smokeless halls 
and its non-alcoholic hospitality. And if we chose, we 
might find some pungent things to say about the old 
morality and the new, and the strange twists and turns 
that time has given to them. The “monstrous Mormons” 
of a hundred years ago have become the Puritans of 
to-day, and their neighbours have stepped into their 
shoes. But they walk with a very different gait, and in a 
very different direction. 



CHAPTER VIII 


CHRISTMAS CHARADE 

W E left Reno with the word “psychiatry” ringing in 
our ears, and as we enter Hollywood, our next port 
of call, it is this same word which echoes most insistently 
from the babel of tongues in that fabulous city. 

On my arrival I had to make an urgent telephone call 
to a man who was in the property management business. 
He did not seem to be listed in the ordinary book, so I 
turned to the classified directory, flicked over the pages 
to the word “property”, and landed instead on the next 
section . . . Psychoanalysts. And once you get into the 
psychoanalytic section in the Hollywood telephone book 
you have some difficulty in getting out again. It seems 
to go on for ever, and there is never a dull moment. 
“Confused? Frustrated?” 

“Are you Complex?” 

“Have you Grudges, Hates, Desires for Revenge?” 
So run the questions in the advertisements that flank 
the long lists of consultants. Judging from my experience 
of leading ladies, the answer to the latter question, at 
least, would be an emphatic affirmative. 

“Are you a Misfit?” 

“Have you a Problem Child?” 

“Is Your Marriage a Failure?” 

“Are you Bored?” 

And so on, and so on. There was nothing, it seemed, 
in the whole realm of the psyche that Hollywood could 
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not cure. There were not only psychoanalysts and 
psychiatrists, there were also “psychic counsellors”, 
“aptitude experts”, and even “child hypnotists.” It 
seemed that just as the plastic surgeons would take the 
wrinkles out of your face, so the psychiatrists would take 
the wrinkles out of your soul. 

Have we stumbled, once again, on the theme of fear? 
Perhaps—perhaps not. It is too early to judge. Even if 
the answer is yes, we may be fairly certain that fear, in 
Hollywood, will be a somewhat different emotion from 
fear in any other place. It will spring from different causes 
and manifest itself in different ways. For nothing in 
Hollywood is ever quite what it seems to be, from the 
youthful faces of the film stars to the ancient faces of the 
houses in which they live. Hollywood never leaves 
Nature alone, and even Time is made to march 
backwards. 

In the meantime, with the thought of that telephone 
book in our minds, let us examine some of the reasons 
why Hollywood has need of so many mental healers. 


n 

I arrived in Hollywood a few days before Christmas. 
This apparendy simple statement needs a few words of 
elaboration. 

Since the war, Christmas in America has become a 
major industry on so immense a scale that by comparison 
the European Christmas appears as a minor saint’s day. 
It was always, of course, elaborately celebrated; for more 
years than one cares to remember. Park Avenue has 
glittered with its line of lighted Christmas trees, and on 
every front door of every middle-class house has hung 
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the ttaditional wreath of holly or of laurel, tied with its 
scarlet ribbon. The carol-singers were always louder 
and—^we must admit it—^more in tune, the turkeys were 
larger, the snapdragons more fiery, the crackers glossier, 
the presents more opulent and the children more sick. 
That was only to be expected in a country that was so 
rich, so young, and so generous. 

But to-day . . . well, even the Americans are beginning 
to wonder if Christmas has not gone a little too far. For 
example, the carnival is already beginning to get under 
way by the end of October, and by the middle of Nov¬ 
ember the shopping rush is in full swing, and the harassed 
populations of the great cities, driven to an increasing 
frenzy by the mounting advertising campaigns of the 
great commercial interests, are dashing in and out of the 
shops as though to-morrow were Christmas Eve. As a 
minor example of these campaigns it may be mentioned 
that there are to-day in the States no less than twelve 
thousand professional Father Christmases, many of them 
actors of long experience, who are engaged during the 
months of November and December to appear in the 
principal stores, where from nine to six they sit in state, 
suitably bearded and gowned, taking children on their 
knees. A proof of American thoroughness is afforded by 
the fact that these Father Christmases are not only sub¬ 
mitted to a thorough medical examination, but are also 
given a course in child psychology. In spite of this, I was 
happy to observe that many of the children who were 
hoisted, like so many packages of merchandise, into 
Father Christmas’s lap showed every sign of acute alarm 
and hatred, and expressed their emotions in a series of 
piercing shrieks. 

If the celebration of Christmas in the rest of the States 
is inclined to be exaggerated, in Hollywood it becomes 
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a wild parody. Indeed, I had not been there for more 
than three hours before I realized that here was a city in 
the grip of that same sort of hysteria that drifts down the 
streets when revolution is in the air and when, at the 
corners of the streets, one sees the first beginnings of the 
barricades. 

I set out from the hotel on foot as dusk was falling, 
and walked down the quiet, shadowy street that led to 
the glitter and roar of Hollywood Boulevard. It was a 
pleasant prospect; in every garden there was a Christmas 
tree, its branches sprayed with silver and laden with 
coloured lights. The air was bland, but it had a faint nip 
in it, like an April day in England. Against the white 
walls of the dolls’-house dwellings which are the standard 
architecture of Los Angeles, one could see the scarlet 
splash of poinsettias; a cascade of purple bougainvillea 
poured over a plaster archway; there were veronicas in 
bloom, and pink roses, and even a few clusters of 
narcissi. In any ordinary city the sight of such blossoms 
a week before Christmas Eve would have engendered a 
state of considerable excitement; I should have been 
troubled by aU those perverse and nostalgic emotions 
which stir the heart when one’s body is suddenly 
wrenched out of its climatic context. Roses in December 
are dangerous flowers; it is better not to breathe their 
scent too deeply. 

But here... well, the flowers left me cold. They might 
have been made out of papier mdche and canvas—indeed, 
for all I know, they were made out of these materials. In 
Holl5rwood the artificial always takes precedence over 
the real, and Nature, if she is admitted to the show at all, 
is given a seat in the back row of the gallery. The only 
things that seemed real in those little gardens were the 
giant palms, and they looked dead from the neck down. 
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The streets of Hollywood, for some reason, are lined 
with these mournful trees, that stand like rows of ancient 
columns, their crests bearing the faintest plumage of 
green, their tall stems swathed in brown, withered 
foliage that crackles sadly in the wind from the sea. 

The great boulevard is drawing near, the darkness is 
upon us, and now we quicken our pace and in a few 
moments step from this quiet backwater into the main 
stream of Hollywood life. As we do so, we catch our 
breath in amaaement. As far as the eye can see—and that 
is for several miles—the broad street is flanked on either 
side with giant Christmas trees, whose crests reach to the 
second-floor windows of the surrounding stores, and 
each of these trees shimmers with coloured lights so 
thickly clustered that the branches seem to be bathed in 
rainbow fire. A single one of these trees in London or 
Paris would draw the crowd, but here they stretch to the 
horizon, in a fantastic avenue of light. Yet the people of 
Hollywood are so used to them that they hardly turn 
their heads. 

I join the crowd, and saunter along, gaping as usual at 
all sorts of sights that are of no social importance, but 
which, to me, have a perennial fascination—the mechani¬ 
cal life-sized Father Christmases pedalling away in the 
bicycle stores, the sudden glimpses of television sets 
flickering through the gloom of cocktail bars, the vast 
piles of lobsters pathetically twitching their antennas in 
the sea-food restaurants. Gradually, as I wander along, 
I notice that people are beginning to turn their heads 
and glance behind them; some sort of commotion seems 
to be drawing near, and before we know where we are, 
it is upon us. 

Take a giant Russian tank, make it twice as tall and 
three times as long, bathe it in crimson flame, and set on 
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its summit a vast Santa Claus who yells through a loud 
speaker in a voice that sounds like the wailing of a 
damned soul, a voice that seems to sweep like an aveng¬ 
ing wind up the cold cliffs of the skyscrapers. Set in front 
of this tank yet another tank, that ratdes with the roar 
of an electric generator, whose purpose is to throw an 
even more blinding light on to the figure of the aforesaid 
Santa Claus. And then, try to imagine that round the 
flanks of these fearsome juggernauts are arranged a 
number of mechanical figures that jerk and scream in 
competition with one another—nude fairies with radios 
in their navels, bellowing out the latest crooners’ dirges, 
all the seven dwarfs counter-bellowing, and somewhere 
in the middle of it all, a quantity of exhausted, perspiring 
blondes with very little on, counter-counter-bellowing. 
Finally, from the bowels of the monster, are sent a perpetual 
stream of soap bubbles whirling to the sky, just to 
liven things up. And you will have a very dim idea 
of Hollywood’s idea of how Santa Claus should ride 
abroad. 

The effect on the children, who were thrust shoulder- 
high to witness this spectacle was, to say the least of it, 
unfortunate. They were terrified. They let out shrill 
shrieks of dismay, burying their faces in their parents’ 
shoulders, kicking their heels and yelling: “Take it awayl 
... Take it awayl” Babies, who were not yet so articulate, 
were transfixed with horror, and opened their mouths to 
the fullest extent to add to the general din. Only a few 
of the sturdier, older small boys were able to face the 
apparition for any length of time, and even they grew 
pale, and shifted their eyes uneasily, moistening their 
lips, occasionally forcing a smile and murmuring, 
“Father Christmas?” 

If the children in that crowd do not grow up with a 

G 
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whole crop of Christmas neuroses, I shall be very much 
surprised. 

But wait. There is a pause in the hullabaloo, a lull in 
the storm. This is indeed welcome, not only for the 
physical relief which it brings to the ear-drums, but 
because for the last five minutes Father Christmas has 
evidently been feeling the strain himself. He has been 
running short of “copy”. The super-magnified voice is 
still strident, but there is a frog in it, and one has the 
sense that he is growing mighty sick of the whole busi¬ 
ness. “Look at that sweet little gall” he yells, waving his 
microphone at the crowd, and pointing vaguely in the 
direction of an infant who is not yet in the final convul¬ 
sions of hysteria. “My, what a li^e cutiel What a little 
sweety-piel Fll bet her name’s Mary. Is that your name, 
Mary dear?” Which question is altogether too much for 
the infant in question, who emits a shriek of such un¬ 
mistakable disgust that Santa Claus hastily transfers his 
attentions to another part of the crowd. 

And now the great moment comes. There is a murmur 
in the crowd, a flick-flack of exploding flashlights, a cry 
of “Make wayl . , . Make wayl” And up the dizzy steps 
of the juggernaut there struts a tiny film-star. One 
guesses her age at between seven and nine. She is dressed 
in pale blue satin; her hair falls about her shoulders in 
corkscrews of acid gold; she is cunningly powdered and 
painted; and her self-possession makes one long to put 
her over one’s knee and apply a hair-brush to her 
heavily insured behind. 

The multitude murmurs her name; there is a fresh 
explosion of flashlights, and then the celebrated infant 
daintily seizes the microphone, opens her tiny lips, and 
in a piercing squeak wishes us aU a “Merry Christmasl” 
Whereupon the entire cavalcade, tanks, trolleys, dwarfs. 
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blondes, soap-bubbles and all, sets off down the magic 
avenue of light, and from a neighbouring tower—^lest we 
should suffer from even a moment’s silence—bursts out 
the strains of “Hark the Herald Angels Sing”, sung by 
a massed chorus and micro-magnified to such an extent 
that even the heavens must by now be on the alert. 

It was all extremely enjoyable. At the same time I could 
not help feeling that on the morrow the telephone bells 
of the psychoanalysts, psychiatrists, hypnotists and aU the 
rest of the mental healers would be busier than ever. 

However, the morrow could look after itself. And as 
far as I was concerned, it gave every promise of delight. 
For I had an appointment with one of the most lovable 
characters of the modem world, whom we shall meet in 
the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IX 


FAIRIES OF THE FUTURE 

W HEN I first learned that Walt Disney no longer 
drew any of his own creations, and that they were 
now the product of a factory of anonymous workers, I 
had a shock of disappointment. I had always imagined 
that these enchanting creatures, the Plutos, the Donald 
Ducks, the Mickeys and the Figaros had danced from 
between the fingers of one man; I had thought that this 
one man had set pen to paper, and that the paper had 
then fluttered into life, till it was as busy as a farmyard 
with wings and tails and snouts and claws. And now, this 
was all an illusion; the creatures, it seemed, were assem¬ 
bled like an automobile—here a leg, here an arm, here a 
pair of eyes—^without even a stroke of the master’s 
pencil. It was a perfect example of John Gunther’s pene¬ 
trating generalixation: “Hollywood is a place above all 
others where creation is a composite phenomenon, not 
individual.” 

It was not till I had spent a day at the Disney Studios, 
ending with a long talk with Disney himself, that I 
realized that my disappointment was premature. It is 
true that Disney does no actual drawing—and when we 
have been round this astonishing place together we shall 
realize why—but it is none the less true that he remains 
directly responsible for every twist and turn of his 
immortal menagerie, from the least twitch in Pluto’s tail 
to the faintest flicker of Figaro’s whiskers. Apart from 
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his tireless preoccupation with the picture during all the 
long, slow stages of production, his personality is so rich 
and persuasive that it seems to pervade the whole vast 
organization, to animate every employee, even if it is 
only some little girl who spends her whole day bent over 
an obscure desk painting purple stars on a square of 
celluloid—stars that will one day shimmer on a peacock’s 
tail. 

The Disney set-up is the biggest Svengali act in the 
entertainment business; it would almost be true to say 
that the word “animation”, which shines in big block 
letters over the largest studio, applies even more to the 
human beings who are working there than to the 
fantasies they are engaged in perfecting. They are aU 
imder a spell, and they all love it, because they all love him. 

What is the reason for this hero-worship—which, to 
put it mildly, is not the normal relationship between 
movie workers and their chief executives? I can best 
explain this by one single, staggering example: the first 
time I saw Walt Disnej he was standing in a queue in his own 
studio cafeteria. 

This may seem to the British reader an inadequate 
reason for inspiring adoration; but to one who is ac¬ 
quainted with the common breed of chief executives it 
is self-explanatory. Chief executives never dream of 
going near cafeterias, possibly because, for so many of 
them, only a few years have elapsed since the time when 
they themselves were dishing out beans from behind the 
counter. As for standing in a queue—it is questionable 
whether most of them ate able to stand at all. Like great 
apes, they loll behind their monstrous desks, in attitudes 
that are a simian parody of Mussolini, and from the 
shelter of these desks they peer through rows of tele¬ 
phones at the slaves whom they have summoned to see 
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them. These slaves, whether they are stars, directors or 
—lowest of the low—authors, have invariably spent at 
least an hour endeavouring to see them. They have been 
shuttled from office to office, always a little higher, always 
a little nearer, over miles of carpets that grow thicker and 
thicket as the great man draws near. Finally, when they 
ate admitted to the Presence, they are placed on humble 
stools in remote comers, and completely ignored, till the 
Presence suddenly glares in their direction, scowls with 
fury, and barks, “Why did I send for you?” 

On the one occasion that this happened to me, I could 
think of nothing to say but “I really cannot imagine”— 
which closed the interview with some finality and 
probably cost me a great many dollars. 

Now, perhaps, you may realke why the sight of 
Disney, standing among his office-boys in a cafeteria 
queue, was so revolutionary. If any of the other Grand 
Moguls were to be seen in such circumstances, a fatal 
blow would have been struck at their prestige. But 
Disney cares not a rap for prestige; he gets better results 
by the simple loyalty and aifection of all who work with 
him. It was very significant that never once, during the 
course of my day at the studios, did I hear even the 
humblest of the employees refer to “Mr. Disney.” It 
was always “Walt.” 


n 

To return to this Svengali business. . . . 

If I were to suggest that the draughtsmen in the 
Disney studios were gradually being transformed, by 
Disney, into human Mickeys, Plutos, Figaros and the 
like ... that they might one day grow long ears and tails 
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(like that tetrifying scene where Pinocchio is turned into 
a donkey), I should obviously be guilty of an exaggera¬ 
tion. But there is an element of truth in it. 

For instance, in the first room I entered, a young man 
was busy making sets for Cinderella, and, in particular, 
designs for a very wicked cat called Lucifer. Little bits of 
Lucifer were all over the place, he stalked in innumerable 
positions across the drawing-boards, the floor was 
littered with rough sketches in which he played and 
pounced and purred; Lucifer, in short, was in the ak. 
When I talked to this young man about Lucifer—^for if 
you cannot be playing with cats the next best thing is to 
be talking about them—when I suggested that perhaps 
Lucifer, instead of doing this, might do that, the young 
man became quite indignant, a feline sparkle came into 
his eyes, and he began to prowl round the room, illus¬ 
trating his point with sudden dabs of his hand. (Instead 
of hand, I almost wrote “paw”.) “Lucifer doesn’t think 
that way,” he assured me. “Lucifer’s brain doesn’t work 
like that.” And he winked at me—a cat-wink. “/ know.” 

It was the same with some of the gkls who were 
engaged in copying hens and roosters. It would be 
impolite to say that they actually clucked and crowed, 
but they came very near it. As for the people who were 
engaged in the very delightful task of animating Pluto, 
tying up his tail, twisting his legs, making him sniff 
across the paper or the celluloid, as the case may be, I 
swear that they themselves were tied and twisted as they 
bent over the drawing-boards. One had the sense that it 
would be rash to wave a bone in front of them. 

How could it be otherwise with Walt around? Nor is 
it only Walt himself; the whole spkk of the place is 
“fey”. You walk from one studio to another down a long 
avenue lined with flowering oleanders; and if you look 
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Up you will see a signpost informing you that you are 
walking down “Mickey Row”. Turn to the right and you 
are in “Dopey Avenue”. Wherever you go there is magic; 
you have the knowledge that here in these few acres of 
land the Hollywood writ no longer runs. This is territory 
where the dollar is no longer almighty. 

And this spirit is persistent in spite of the fact that the 
technical organi2ation that is needed to put the Disney 
fantasies on the screen is far more elaborate than in an 
ordinary studio. You would think, looking at all the 
charts and diagrams, that this would be a soulless place; 
you would think that if you were looking for “atmos¬ 
phere”, you would be more likely to find it in a “live” 
studio, where leading ladies were having tantrums in 
one corner and producers were having tantrums in 
another. The reverse is the truth. 

I should like to examine, for a few moments, this 
technical apparatus, though usually I prefer not to know 
“how it works.” I like to think of radio as music coming 
from a magic box; I don’t care what is inside the box, 
and even if I did, I should not be able to do anything 
about it. It is the same with motor-cars and even more 
with aeroplanes. One should never look at the instrument 
panel of an aeroplane; it is a hideous reminder of all the 
things that may go wrong; better to close one’s eyes, 
think nice thoughts, and occasionally take a sidelong 
glance out of the window at the clouds below, which 
always look so soft and friendly and bounceable. 

But the birth-pangs of a Disney masterpiece are so 
enthralling that they must be recorded; besides, they are 
not really “pangs” at all; the throes of creation are more 
in the nature of a gigantic party, which goes on for 
months, sometimes for years, with Walt standing in the 
middle waving his magic wand. 
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None the less, it’s a pretty technical party. 

We begin with the synchronization charts. Imagine a 
very complicated edition of a profit and loss account. 
Divide it into a dozen columns, rule lines across it at 
intervals of a quarter of an inch. 

Next, set a metronome in front of it, and start it 
ticking. 

Then, add an artist, give him a few words of dialogue, 
and set him to work making Mickey’s whiskers twitch 
in exactly the right rhythm. 

Finally, when he has done his sketches, bring in a 
messenger boy and have them delivered to a whole host 
of other artists, who will copy them, recopy them, trace 
them on celluloid, paint them, repaint them. . . . 

But no; it is too much; I knew I couldn’t do this 
technical stuff. How is it possible, in any prose, however 
lucid, to transcribe the voice of Donald Duck, talking in 
split fractions of a second down the columns of a bank 
account, while an artist listens to a metronome and 
adds a wrinkle to his eyes with every tick? 

It just can’t be done. Let’s forget about it, and pay a 
visit to the master himself. 


Ill 

The parinoscope on his desk was the first thing that I 
noticed in Disney’s private studio. Its date was about 
1830, it was fashioned in Paris, and it may best be 
described as a sort of circular tray lined with mirrors. 
Round the edges was a roll of simple coloured drawings, 
and when you turned a handle these drawings sprang 
into life, and showed tiny ballerinas, jerking their arms, 
or little girls blowing bubbles. 
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It bote the same relation to, say, Fantasia as a musical 
box bears to a recording of Stokowski playing the 
Unfinished Symphony. But as Disney said; “It really all 
began with that.” 

I mentioned Fantasia because this has always seemed to 
me the high spot of Disney’s creative powers; if the 
animated cartoon is ever to develop into the great art 
into which I believe it may develop, it must surely be 
in this direction. In case you never saw Fantasia^ I may 
remind you that it began with Bach and ended with 
Stravinsky, and that every phrase of the music was 
illustrated on the screen. In the case of Bach, the illustra¬ 
tions took the form of abstract lines, curves, arrows and 
the like; in the case of Stravinsky, there was a definite 
story, which was set, strangely but appropriately, in the 
prehistoric era. This is the barest summary of a great 
experiment, but it must suffice. 

Disney’s comments on Fantasia illuminated both the 
man and the art. 

“Of course,” he said, “if anybody’s ever going to do 
something really great in this line you’ve got to have a 
great artist—^which I’m not—and you’ve got to have 
him working in complete harmony with a great living 
composer. And when you’ve got those two, you have 
to be able to put at their disposal a great organkation 
like this, with all the apparatus to translate their ideas 
into practice. So you see, it wouldn’t be easy and it 
wouldn’t be quick.” 

I asked him if there was any chance of financial support 
from the State to enable him to develop in any direction 
he chose without having to think of the box office. It was 
probably a foolish question to ask of such a rugged 
individualist, for he shook his head violendy. “And even 
if there were such a chance,” he said, “I don’t suppose 
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I’d take it, because I don’t suppose it would do any good. 
I wasn’t thinking of the box office when I did Fantasia. 
I was just thinking of the fun we were having.” 

He grinned at the recollection of it. “Of course,” he 
went on, “Fantasia was just asking for trouble; it would 
have been too much to ask the critics to pass by a chance 
like that. Not that I’ve anything against the critics. It’s 
just that I don’t always understand what they’re all 
getting at. When I did Fantasia I said to myself, ‘I’m no 
more musical than the next man, but I do love music; 
it makes me feel good, it makes me feel happy, and it 
makes me feel excited. Sometimes it even makes me feel 
angry. And always it makes me see pictures. Why 
shouldn’t I try to put those pictures on the screen?’ 

“Well—that’s what I tried to do, the boys and I. We 
sat around, listening and listening, discussing, comparing 
notes. Sometimes it was easy—^you don’t have to have 
much imagination to think of a waterfall, say, when you 
hear some of Chopin’s cadenzas. Sometimes it wasn’t so 
easy—^when you come to Bach, for example, there’s less 
to get hold of, so to speak, in the purely visual sense. 
You’re dealing more with lines than with colours; and 
when you try to put those lines on paper and make them 
move, you’ve got to be pretty sure of your design. And 
you’ve got to make certain that there’s a perfect ‘marri¬ 
age’ between the line and the rhythm. 

“However, it was all grand fun, and in the end we 
hammered out something that satisfied all of us—all the 
boys, and Stokowski, and me. And we showed it to the 
world. And as you know, lots of the critics got up on 
their hind legs and howled, ‘How dart these people tell 
us what Bach saw—or what was in the brain of Beethoven 
or Tchaikovsky?’ That was the line. Some of ’em even 
went on to say that Bach didn’t see anything of the sort. 
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and when they listened to Beethoven they imagined 
something quite different. 

“So what? I never said for one moment that this was 
what Bach saw; I wouldn’t be so darned presumptuous. 
All I said was: ‘This is what J see ... me and the boys. 
It looks pretty good to us, and maybe you’d like to 
compare it with what you see yourself.’ Only that. We 
didn’t lay down the law; we just suggested.” He paused 
and grinned. “Sometimes I felt like saying I should have 
thought Bach was big enough to stand up to Disney 
without suffering any serious damage.” 

I have pages more of notes of this conversation, most 
of them quite illegible, because, as usual, they were 
scribbled on fragments of flimsy newspaper in a taxi 
that was bucking like one of Disney’s own mules. But 
from the mass of hieroglyphics I can decipher one or two 
words that recall points of interest. For instance, he told 
me that the only animal in his picture menagerie which 
was copied from life was Bambi. Bambi had such an 
important role, and his sequences were so long that they 
bought a baby deer and kept him on the lawn, and made 
elaborate notes of everything he did. 

Another example of his thoroughness was illustrated 
by a chance remark, when he said, “I went to Ireland on 
research work.” “What sort of research work?” “Why, 
leprechauns, of course,” he replied, as though he were 
surprised that anybody should visit Ireland for any other 
purpose. It seemed a good instance of the way in which, 
to him, the fey and the faculty are blended. 

Here is a colour point. “We have six different shades of 
white, which we use in our pictures. It isn’t enough. I’m 
going to add two more. If you’ve ever seen a snowdrop 
in the snow you’ll understand why.” 

About Alice in Wonderland. “I was razzed in England 
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because I wouldn’t give a definite promise that I’d engage 
a little English girl to play the lead. But why should I? 
Alice is international; she belongs to us as much as to 
you, and when we listen to her we don’t hear her speaking 
with an English accent.” 

About Donald Duck. “He stiU is the most popular all 
over the world. I guess there must be something of 
Donald in the average man. Incidentally, his voice is still 
dubbed by the same man. He’s called Clarence Nash; he’s 
under permanent contract to us, and he’s been doing it 
for fifteen years. When we want him, we call him up, 
he comes along and makes duck noises. It’s a funny life, 
isn’t it?” 

And that reminded me that somebody had mentioned 
that Disney himself was the voice who spoke for Mickey 
Mouse. Was that true? 

“Why, sure.” 

“Please, Walt”—for by now I had caught the prevail¬ 
ing habit—“please say something like Mickey for me.” 

Immediately, the high-pitched, tittery little squeak rang 
through the room, as it has rung through the world: 

“Why, Mr. Nichols, tee-he-he, I don’t think I could 
do a thing like that, he-he, no sir, I surely couldn’t!” 

I had heard the master’s voice, in more ways than one. 



CHAPTER X 


THE FERMENT OF FAITHS 

W HETHER or no America is the most deeply 
religious country in the world, it is incontestable 
that she has the most religions. There is probably no 
form of faith that has ever stirred the hearts of men 
which does not survive, in some form or other, in some 
part of the country. In the deep South there are Negro 
variations of “Christianity” with many features that have 
survived from the remotest pagan times. In New England 
we can still find Quaker communities who in thought 
and in speech might have been transplanted straight from 
Elizabethan England. Such are the Shakers—the strange 
sect dating from the mid-eighteenth century, whose habit 
it was to shake their bodies violently to rid themselves 
of sin. They still function among the hiUs of New 
Hampshire. And in the remote parts of the Middle West 
one must be prepared to run into anything from snake¬ 
worshipping to flagellation. 

The march of time has not lessened the ardour of the 
Americans in their search for God; on the contrary, it 
seems to have increased it. Not that these quests are 
always, or indeed often, very fruitful. The last great 
prophet of the New World was, presumably, Mary 
Baker Eddy, who was granted a vision which has the 
radiance of truth; and even those who find it difficult 
to accept her teaching in its entirety will find them¬ 
selves Ae richer for studying it. Compared with this 
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great prophetess of the New World, most of the other 
seers are crude and inclined to hysteria. 

In this category sane orthodox Christians would pro¬ 
bably place such a movement as “Unity”, the strange 
organization originated by a Mr. and Mrs. Phillimore in 
Kansas City. This is a medley of every form of mental 
healing, from Mesmer to Cou^, plentifully spiced with 
sprigs of teaching from Spiritualism, Unitarianism, 
Rosicrucianism,Transcendent^smandNew Thought. To 
its headquarters in Tracy Street pour in a constant torrent 
of anguished telephone calls from persons in distress. 
Thus: 

“Is that Unity? My husband is a pilot. He is overdue 
at the airport. He’s flying in bad weather. He needs your 
guidance.” 

“Is that Unity? I am playing in my first concert to¬ 
night. It must be a success. Please help me at eight 
o’clock.” 

“Is that Unity? I am trying to put through the most 
important business deal of my career. I must have 
prosperity thoughts. Please send them through at two 
o’clock. Eastern standard time.” 

Unity has no contempt for the things of this world; 
there is no “false nonsense”, as its members would call 
it, about the undesirability of laying up for yourself 
treasures on earth. “Poverty is a isease and should be 
treated as such”—^that is one of the slogans of the move¬ 
ment, which includes in its recommendations a daily 
“prosperity prayer service”. But in spite of its down-to- 
earth attitude, some of the methods it employs have 
been, with some reason, compared to those of the 
magicians. 

Among these may be mentioned the device of the “Red 
Leaf.” This was a sheet of bright red paper, carrying 
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“Healing and Prosperity Thoughts”, and bearing the 
legend: “This leaf has been spiritually treated by the 
Unity Society members in Kansas City, It is charged with 
healing thought power. Hold it in your hands while 
repeating over and over the words of Truth and you 
will feel the power of the Holy Spirit.” 

People who would believe that sort of thing would 
believe anything. And they do believe. At least a million 
Americans, for instance, are followers of a cult which 
bears the somewhat displeasing name of Psychiana. This 
is the creation of an ex-Baptist minister, Frank B. 
Robinson, whose quality may be judged by the claims he 
makes in The Pathfinder. Among the more modest of 
these one may quote a banner headline from a recent 
number: “I tdked with God, Yes I did—actually and 
literallyl” Robinson lives in the little town of Moscow, 
Idaho, where he is known as “the Doc”, and from here 
he floods America with “spiritual teaching” for which, 
strange as it may seem, multitudes of respectable citizens 
seem only too eager to pay. Like most of these teachers, 
Robinson claims that his teaching does not conflict with 
Christianity—^he probably does so in all sincerity of heart 
—but the orthodox Christian would find this claim 
somewhat difficult to accept. One of the recommenda¬ 
tions laid down in Procedure for Psychiana Students is 
as follows: 

“Before you retire, don’t get down on your knees and 
ask God to forgive you for all the sins you have com¬ 
mitted. Thank Him that you have committed no sins for 
which you need to ask pardon. You can sin if you want /<?, 
but if you do, don’t come sneaking around to God at 
night. . . .” 

That little matter of sin having been satisfactorily 
settled, the lesson ends on the most important part of all: 
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‘‘Before you retire, think of a few names of those who would 
be interested in having our lessons started to them^ 

The man who has persuaded so many Americans to 
accept this sort of stuff has obviously a shrewd business 
head. The first Psychiana building, in which a staff of 
over a hundred employees works hard from morning 
till night, has already proved too small to cope with the 
flood of correspondents. But however much we may 
appreciate Mr. Robinson’s business capacities, most 
Christians would find his other claims more than a little 
hard to swallow. Among them I need quote only one: 

“When Jesus walked the earth some two thousand years 
ago. He brought the very same message that Dr. Robinson is 
bringing to-day. But ‘reformers’ crucified Him, because Jesus 
Christ was certainly unorthodox, just as Dr. Robinson is 
unorthodox. . . . Like Dr. Robinson, Jesus was afraid of 
no one.” 

In such language we are reminded of our old friends, 
Dr. Divine and Dr. Doreal. 


II 

In all the scattered territories of the United States, 
none is more fruitful for the germination of new religions 
than the State of California; strange faiths blossom in its 
equable climate as freely as the flowers on the coast of 
Carmel—faiths that would probably be chilled and frozen 
before they had gained any toot in our less accommodating 
soil. Any cheap student of Hindu philosophy, for example— 
particularly if he happens to be of not too dark a com¬ 
plexion and of a pleasing physique—can set up as a teacher 
of yogi, and before he knows what has happened to him he 
will find himself with some sort of temple over his head 
H 
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and an admiring little circle of worshippers, mostly rich, 
middle-aged and female. The “spiritual urge” is indeed so 
intense that it has impelled some of the most unlikely 
people, among whom may be numbered a fair sprinkling 
of English intellectuals, to strike attitudes which, in their 
more lucid moments, they would have been the first to 
regard as ridiculous. What happens to the British intel¬ 
lectual when he lies in the Californian sunshine? And wbf 
does it happen? Admirers of the early works of such a 
man as Mr. Aldous Huxley must often have felt inclined 
to ask this question. 

However, we are not concerned with what happened 
to Mr. Huxley, but with what happened to ourselves. 
Which is the cue for our visit to the Angelus Temple at 
Los Angeles. This, as the world knows, is the head¬ 
quarters of the late Aimee Semple McPherson. Though 
she has been dead for ten years, her spirit goes marching 
on. And it is interesting to study the workings of that 
spirit, for the temple, it must be remembered, is only a 
taxi-drive from the studios of Hollywood; it has often 
welcomed within its doors the stars and executives of the 
film industry; for this reason, it may not inaccurately be 
described as indicative of what Hollywood thinks of God. 

What God thinks of Hollywood, as Dr. Jowett might 
have observed, is quite another question. 


m 

The “gospel gadgets” cost fifty cents apiece. They 
were cunningly wrapped in gold and silver paper, to 
tempt the curiosity of potential purchasers, and they 
reposed on the principal display counter of the bookshop 
of the great Angelus Temple. 
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The “gadgets” were one of a large assortment of 
religious toys, novelties and contraptions which were 
being freely bought by a throng of earnest proselytes. 
Nearby, a woman in black was rattling a puzzle for the 
benefit of her small daughter. It was a little glass box 
containing five balls which had to be rolled into their 
appropriate holes. These holes were pierced over the 
legend: 

JE—SUS NE — VER FAILS 
125 4 j 

“Look, honeyl” cried the well-intentioned matron, 
shaking the box with extra energy. “Isn’t this cute? 
Don’t you think this is the cutest thing you ever saw?” 

But the infant was not of that opinion. Regarding the 
box with some petulance, she retorted: 

“It’s screwy, that puzzle. It always gets stuck in the 
middle. It’s screwy.” With which they passed on to 
examine some dolls which, when pressed with sufficient 
force just below the throat, emitted a very passable 
imitation of an “Amen.” 

There were many counter-attractions to lure me away 
from the “gospel gadgets”, such as pocket combs, in 
bright pink plastic, stamped with the phrase, “Prayer 
Changes Things”. These were evidently a great favourite 
with the teen-agers, who were buying them by the dozen, 
observing to each other that they were “kinda cute”, and 
running them through each other’s locks in proof of this 
assertion. At the risk of seeming irreverent, I confess that 
it was difficult not to ask oneself what was the precise 
purpose of these combs. Were they, for instance, a talis¬ 
man against baldness? Had they magical properties? Or 
were they designed merely to bring God, as it were, into 
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the conversation of everyday life? And if this was their 
function, was it not wrong to feel, as I felt, that the whole 
thing was going a little too far? Ought one not to be 
prepared for the sanctification of even more mundane 
objects—to accept religious toothbrushes and cold 
creams? And at the end of it all was not the logical 
conclusion an evangelical lipstick? 

The answer to these questions would seem to be in the 
affirmative, for behind the counter displaying the novel¬ 
ties and the puzzles and the “gadgets” was an extensive 
library of fiction, whose covers displayed the usual 
pictures of alluring females. But no—not quite the 
“usual” pictures. For these ladies, unlike the standard 
American female, were adequately clad; and their chests, 
instead of being inflated by the artists to bursting point 
(as is customary in even the most sober works that adorn 
the bookstalls) were only normally protuberant. 

These novels, it appeared on closer inspection, were all 
written by the same author, whose name was unfamiliar 
to me—Grace Livingston Hill. I bought one of them, 
and later, in the privacy of the hotel, whiled away half 
an hour glancing through its pages in order to discover 
the secret of Miss Hill’s phenomenal success. (She sells by 
the million.) I did not discover it. Miss Hill’s style was 
what the French so aptly describe as plat^ and the rare 
embraces which she allowed her characters were of a 
chastity that seemed to freeze the page. 

It was almost a relief to glance from these books to the 
long rows of photographs of the High Priestess herself— 
the lovely Aimde Semple McPherson, who was front¬ 
page news throughout America for twenty years, until 
her untimely death some ten years past. There was 
certainly nothing frigid about her, she bubbled with sex 
appeal. Aim^e was a shapely and beautiful woman; she 
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wore her saintly robes as gracefully as if they had been 
designed for her by Mainbocher, I remember hearing 
that underneath these robes she was in the habit of 
wearing tight-fitting rubber combinations, so that when 
she leapt into the water, during the baptismal ceremony 
of total immersion, she might leap out again, dash behind 
the scenes, change, and re-emerge, spotlessly white and 
bone dry, in order to whip up to greater fren2ies the 
emotions of her followers, who might otherwise have 
begun to feel the chilling effect of saturated underwear. 

Yes—the spirit of this strange woman was very much 
alive; she beamed down at us from all sides, smiling to 
the left, smiling to the right, with hands clasped in 
prayer (fifty cents) or hands raised to heaven (seventy-five 
cents). But they charged a dollar for the photographs of 
Aimee with her handsome young husband, the husky, 
photogenic radio-operator wfith whom she eloped so 
mysteriously. It took her followers quite an effort to get 
over that. But they had evidently managed to do so, for 
they were buying photographs of the happy pair in 
large numbers. 

“Only one of the gospel gadgets, mister?” demanded 
the saleswoman, bringing me out of my reverie. 

I nodded, and handed her forty cents; then I took it 
away into a quiet corner and tore off the gold and silver 
paper. 

This was very odd—very disappointing too, for the 
“gadget” seemed to be merely two little blocks of painted 
wood, with a piece of coarse string threaded through 
them. If one had been inveigled into paying the equiva¬ 
lent of forty cents for such an object at any English fair, 
one would have felt justified in asking for the money 
back; the total cost in labour and material could not 
have been more than two cents, and a profit of 2,000 per 
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cent, seemed excessive even in such a business as Saving 
Souls Incorporated. 

But wait! Here was a pale pink card telling me how to 
use it. This is what I read: 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR USING GOSPEL GADGET 

1. Hold Gadget in one hand, showing GOD and MAN. 
When GOD created MAN in the Garden of EJen there was 
perfect fellowship between GOD and MAN. 

Pull string back and forth. 

I obeyed the instructions, half hoping, half fearing 
that something might explode. All that happened was 
that the string broke, and the piece of wood bearing the 
word MAN fell at the feet of an usherette disguised as an 
angel, who at that moment was stealthily endeavouring 
to stamp on a piece of chewing gum whose attractions 
she had exhausted. After an embarrassing skirmish, I 
retrieved man, repaired the string, and went on to . . . 

2. Now tell the story of the Pall, explaining how sin broke 
the fellowship between GOD and MAN. 

Pretend to cut string, between blocks, with penknife. Turn 
blocks apart, showing how sinful and BLACK man is inside. 

I did all these things in my quiet comer, and sure 
enough, man, when you turned him apart, was as black 
as your hat. 

There were all sorts of other things to do, turning 
GOD one way and man the other, and pulling the string 
this way and that, but I felt that by this time I had 
gained from the “gadget” as much spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment as it was likely to afford me. 

Besides, it was time to go inside. 
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It was the first night of the annual performance of Tbe 
Bells of Bethlehem, the sacred operette which had been 
among Aim^e’s major works. At its debut, some years 
ago, the enthusiasm of the audience had been marked by 
scenes of unparalleled hysteria; never before, it was felt, 
had a mortal—even so nearly angelic a mortal as Aimee— 
produced such a masterpiece; and there were those who 
were so certain that it was divinely inspired that they 
swore they could see a halo hovering over the head of 
the leading soprano, an assertion which was greeted by 
the principal tenor with a regrettably human bitterness. 

The huge theatre—forgive me, the temple—was 
rapidly filling up, and it was with some difficulty that I 
managed to find an empty seat in the middle of the dress 
circle. I studied the scene with interest. On the stage, 
directly in the centre, were three microphones on stands, 
and for one sickening moment I had a fear that there 
might be in store for us an operatic presentation of 
Calvary, which would have been somewhat more than 
even I could stomach. However, I dismissed the thought 
as unworthy, which indeed it was. The microphones 
were there for the use of all and sundry, and there were 
moments during the performance when there was almost 
a free fight for them. 

On each side of the stage, stretching up from the boxes, 
was a block of empty seats reserved for the choir, who 
had not yet appeared. The first three rows of stalls had 
been removed to enlarge the orchestra pit. It was 
evidently going to be a performance of some magnitude. 

But something was worrying me, and it was not till I 
had been sitting there for nearly ten minutes that I knew 
what it was. 
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Then I suddenly realked. 

Everybody was chewing gum. 

That is, of course, an overstatement, but it is so little 
of an overstatement that it can pass. Wherever I looked, 
right, left or centre, my eyes were greeted by these rows 
of methodically champing jaws. One had the sense of 
being engulfed by gigantic herds of grazing sheep. The 
woman next to me was chewing as though her life 
depended on it, so was her little girl, and her husband, 
and the old lady who was presumably the grandmother. 
It was the same on the other side. And the rows in front 
were chewing with equal violence, as could be observed 
by the movements of their ears and the muscles of their 
necks. 

It was a curiously disturbing spectacle in a sacred 
building; it increased my sense of isolation, and it was 
not long before I found myself afflicted by a sort of 
nervous tic which caused my own jaw, from time to 
time, to twitch in sympathy. 

But even stranger things were about to happen. For 
now, from high up on either side of the building, the 
two choirs were marching slowly towards their seats, 
dressed in flowing robes of white, with long, trailing 
sleeves of blue and pink. And as all those chewing heads 
turned towards them, my own included, I noticed the 
final, supreme touch of the bizarre ... the choirs were 
chewing too. Not so large a proportion, it is true, and not 
with such animal vigour; they chewed, as it were, with 
modesty, in a manner befitting their sacred functions. 
But chew they did. 

And that was the point where I began to feel that 
"spontaneous contraction of the diaphragm” which was 
Henri Bergson’s definition of laughter. For an image rose 
before me of these choirs as they might appear if they 
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were to lift their voices in the “Hallelujah Chorus”. 
Obviously it would run something like this. . . . 

Ha/J — « —chew— Jujah 
Hall — t —chew— lujah 
Hall — e —chew— lujah 
Hall — e —chew— lu —chew—— ah. 

From that moment onwards the performance was 
ruined for me. Not that it needed much ruining. Indeed, 
I feel that I owe the reader an apology, because I seem 
to have been writing as though I were leading up to 
some great climax, and there is no climax. The operette, 
when at last it began, in an atmosphere drenched with 
the sickly smell of cloves and peppermint, proved to be 
of unsurpassed banality and dullness. The music, if one 
is right in presuming that it was written by the late 
Aimee herself, suggests that it was composed in moments 
when she had temporarily deserted the upper regions in 
order to study the score of Chu Chin Chow. The libretto 
was a hotchpotch of Biblical phrases, quasi-Biblical 
phrases, and phrases that were pure Aimee Semple 
McPherson. There was a tenor with a pleasing voice, 
and one or two pretty priestesses who chewed discreetly 
in the background near the altar. But the net result was 
of such overwhelming boredom that I reached for my 
overcoat, and tiptoed to the exit. As I closed the swing- 
door I paused to scrape from my heels the discarded 
portions of gum which I had picked up en route. 

And that is really all—except that on the way out I 
paid a return visit to the bookshop in order to purchase 
one of the sacred gramophone records which are so 
largely sold in this establishment. It narrated the life- 
story of Aim^e Semple McPherson herself, and it bore 
the sub-title: 
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Milkmaid to Pulpit. 

(With Sound Effects) 

But even here, I am afraid, I have nothing to offer but 
anti-climax. I cannot describe this opus for as I was about 
to step into the elevator at the hotel, the record slipped 
from my hands and broke on the marble floor. 

“That’s tough,” observed the elevator boy as he bent 
to pick up the fragments. “One of Bing’s?” 

“Not quite as good as one of Bing’s,” I said. 


V 

The reader who has followed these enquiries into 
America’s search for a faith need scarcely be warned that 
they cover only a small fraction of the ground. Nor 
should the extreme examples which I have quoted— 
though it is true that they claim the allegiance of millions 
of disciples—be regarded as typical. It must be remem¬ 
bered that in the background are the great congregations 
of Catholics and Protestants, who worship God as Christ 
told us that we should worship Him. Their principles and 
their example exercise an incalculable influence over the 
conduct of national affairs. 

At the same time I do not believe that the existence of 
these “extremes” should be regarded as a “stain on the 
American character.” They seem to me, on the contrary, 
a symbol of health, of youth, and of essential decency. 
Whatever we may think of the “prophets” themselves, 
the slick exploiters who jump on to the spiritual band¬ 
wagon and point men’s eyes to the heavens in order that 
they may the more expeditiously empty their pockets, 
we can hardly deny that in their followers there is a faith 
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that is refreshing, an ardour with which the world could 
ill dispense. 

Here is a seemingly boundless land, of incalculable 
wealth, where life is very good indeed, where the body 
is pampered and the brain diverted. Here surely is a land 
where this world is enough. The Americans, more than 
any other people, would have had ample excuse for 
living for to-day, and allowing the devil to take cate of 
the morrow. They are not doing so. Far from being con¬ 
tent to rest in the comfortable, luxurious plains of the 
spirit, they are constantly swarming into the barren 
mountains, in search of God, in the golden tradition of 
the pioneers. The fact that they often lose their way, 
and climb the wrong mountains, and fall into confusion, 
should not blind us to the essential health and vigour 
that is in their hearts. 

Finally, it should be noted that this “ferment of faith” 
is one of the reasons why Communism, to the averge 
American, is so repellent. Their horror of it, to the tired, 
blasd European, seems almost pathological. But that is 
the fault of the European, not of tlie American. We are 
too near to Moscow; we have lost some of our power to 
be shocked; we can even tolerate at the very core of our 
spiritual life the presence of such men as the Dean of 
Canterbury, who has performed the astonishing intellec¬ 
tual feat of reconciling Christianity with a creed whose 
essence is in the destruction of all religions. As long 
as we, in our weariness, allow the continued performance 
of so grotesque a farce, we can hardly criticize the 
Americans if in the fervour of their various faiths they 
sometimes miss the sublime and approach the ridiculous. 



CHAPTER XI 


DEATH AND THE OSTRICHES 

I T is not often that in his own lifetime an author gives 
his name to a district; it is usual for some years to 
elapse before pious devotees, revisiting the terrain of his 
works, decide that here is “the X Country”, with his 
favourite walks and fields and streams. But already in 
California, the sophisticates have begun to refer to 
Forest Lawn as “the Evelyn Waugh country”, for it is 
an open secret that this strange establishment was the 
inspiration of The Loved One —which may, without much 
fear ot contradiction, be described as the most terrifying 
novel of modern times. 

To what extent was The Loved One based on fact? Very 
largely, I suspected, knowing my Waugh. True, the 
macabre dialogue was presumably of his own devising, 
and some of the more extreme incidents involving the 
maquillage of the dead could be taken merely as the 
logical artistic development of less gruesome episodes. 
After all, the eye of the novelist is a magnifying glass; if 
it does not magnify, it degenerates into the eye of the 
reporter. The only important condition is that the 
magnification should be uniform. {Vide Wilde’s superb 
comment on Balzac: “even his scullions have genius.”) 

So to Forest Lawn I went, and a brighter day for visit¬ 
ing a cemetery could not have been imagined. Although 
it was January, the sun was so warm that it was coaxing 
a heady fragrance from the early hyacinths, and shining 
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through the transparent purple leaves of the bougain¬ 
villea till they glowed like chains of tiny lighted lanterns. 

Forest Lawn lies about ten miles out of Hollywood 
along Los Feliz Boulevard, and a more depressing route 
to the Palace of Death could scarcely be imagined; it has 
the same ragged, gangling look as our own Great West 
Road, on a larger, more vulgar scale. Wooden shacks 
spring up at every few yards, bearing tattered slogans, 
such as “Jo’s Eats” and “Granny Spicer’s Donuts”, vast 
hoardings announce the merits of “Grape Gold Wines”, 
and all along the road are posters in which the English 
language is bruised and lacerated. One must have a 
strong stomach to view, without a qualm, an advertise¬ 
ment of “Jack’s Food Thot for Tonite—A Tra-ful for a 
Tri-ful.” 

The traffic that uses this thoroughfare travels at a 
breakneck speed, as though each driver had death at his 
heels; but were he to be involved in disaster, he could be 
strewn with flowers before the breath had left his body, 
for as the Death Palace draws nearer so do the florists’ 
shops accumulate, and during the last mile or so one 
drives down an avenue of hoardings whose slogans 
announce, in larger and larger letters, the merits of their 
“Floral Tri-beauts” and “Funeral Desines”. One, in 
particular, struck me as curious: “Something New in 
Wreaths: Step in and Look See.” So even death, in 
California, must be given a twist of novelty. Death must 
be newer and better and bigger, here, than anywhere else. 
Death, in short, must be different. The visitor to Forest 
Lawn will not take long to discover that it certainly is. 

The car switched to the right, and we were in a dis¬ 
trict which was less haunted and tormented by advertise¬ 
ments. It would be too much to say that a hush had 
fallen over the world, but one had the sense that the 
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landscape had its fingers to its lips. A sense, too, of 
comfort and prosperity, for now the lorries had deserted 
us, and we were part of a procession of rich, sleek cars 
all heading in the same direction—to the world’s most 
luxurious cemetery, so luxurious, in fact, that it did not 
caU itself a cemetery at all, but a Memorial Park—to 
Forest Lawn, that might have taken for its motto “A 
New Way with Death.” 

Well, here we were. Giant iron gates loomed before 
us, a black-robed attendant bowed low, and we swept up 
a drive bordered with lawns of an almost Irish green. 

It was quite like going to a party. 


n 

The visitor to Forest Lawn will be well advised to 
begin his tour by a visit to the Administrative Buildings, 
a fiercely Tudor group of houses which, according to the 
advertisements, is surrounded by shrubs and trees characteristic 
of old England. He will, of course, feel quite at home as 
he walks up the oldy bricky pavementy in the shadow of 
such characteristically English trees as the giant eucalyptus. 
But he may feel a little out of his depth when he begins 
to ponder the literature which they hand him in the entrance 
haU, for the first thing he will read is that if he arranges 
to be buried at Forest Lawn he will be making 

A SOUND FINANCIAL INVESTMENT. 

Yes, there it is, in bold letters, on the first pamphlet 
they give him. This must surely be the first time that 
such a description has been given to the choice of a 
grave. But then, no word so sombre as “grave” is ever 
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allowed to echo in this pleasance; you do not buy a 
grave, you buy a “memorial property”, and this pro¬ 
perty, as the pamphlet reminds you, is “the only tangible 
asset that can be added to your estate that can never be 
taken away from you.” 

In other words, though it may be wrong to lay up for 
yourself treasures on earth, where moth and rust do 
corrupt, it is not at all wrong to lay up for yourself 
treasures in California, where “perpetual maintenance” 
is part of the all-in charge. 

And yet the thoughtful visitor may be inclined to 
question the claim that this is an asset that can never be 
taken away from him; for as he wanders over those 
lawns of Irish green, he will observe that at every twist 
and turn there is a water tap, and that at many of them 
gardeners with grief-stricken faces are sprinkling the 
earth with super-modern hoses. This is a reminder of 
how completely Forest Lawn is an artificial creation. 
Were the local waterworks to be blown up, or were 
there even to be a strike for a few weeks, the great 
stretches of velvety turf would shrivel back into their 
native dust, and gaunt bones of rock would begin to 
break through the thin covering of earth which, to-day, 
looks so rich and lush. To me there is something rather 
macabre in this. Here are buried the remains of thousands 
of prosperous citizens, who have been wafted, at a suit¬ 
able fee, into a beautiful garden—a garden which has 
been made, as nearly as possible, a Paradise in miniature; 
during their lives, when they walked through these 
gardens, they had the illusion of eternity; they were per¬ 
suaded that even if, by some unfortunate calculation, 
they were denied the entrance to Paradise proper, their 
earthbound souls could always return here, to hover in 
the hibiscus groves. For, as the prospectus had reminded 
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them, their graves are properties exempt from taxes, free 
from maintenance costs, and in no danger of seizure for 
debt. 

But supposing there were that bomb on the water¬ 
works? Or supposing that anything whatsoever occurred 
to disturb the smooth running of the public utilities? I 
repeat, they would find themselves on a desert hillside, 
and there would be nothing whatever they could do 
about it. They would feel as shabby and underprivileged 
as such low and common people as soldiers who die in 
battle. A dreadful thought, you will agree—to stake out 
a claim to eternity and then to find that after all it is as 
closely dependent on the complex workings of the 
economic system as a share in Wall Street. 


m 

My first port of call was the Wee Kirk o’ the Heather. 
I was curious to see California’s conception of a “faithful 
reproduction of the lovely Annie Laurie’s church at 
Glencaim”; I had a suspicion, not to say a hope, that it 
might include a verger, or better still, a vergerette, in a 
black satin kilt. Even if this luxury of grief was not forth¬ 
coming, it was fairly safe to conclude that the “faithful 
reproduction” would be liberally interpreted, for among 
the charms of the Kirk the booklet boasted that “through¬ 
out the year canaries hiding amid fragrant blossoms trill 
litanies of love.” And though I was reasonably familiar 
with the legend of Annie Laurie, I could not recall that 
it included canaries. 

So I said to the taxi-driver: “I would like to go to the 
Wee Kirk o’ the Heather.” 

“Huh?” 
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“The Wee Kir-rk o’ the Heather-r-r,” I repeated, with 
as Scottish an intonation as I could manage. 

“Huh?” 

This was impossible; I could not go on standing in the 
middle of a wildly expensive cemetery imitating Harry 
Lauder. 

So I got in the car and gave him the booklet. He stared 
at the words. “Geel Wee Koik o’ th’ ’ether! Can yer beat 
that?” With which he put the car in gear and shot up 
the hill. 

The canaries were in full blast when we arrived at this 
singular edifice, and so was the heather, which had just 
been put in, and was being drenched with water from a 
chromium-plated hose. It was quite like being in the 
Highlands. True, there were minor discrepancies; the 
church itself was heated to such a stifling temperature 
that had Annie Laurie even poked her nose inside it, she 
herself would surely have laid her doon and deed. Nor 
would she, I felt, have been too pleased with the eight 
“art windows” depicting her love story; they seemed to 
derive more from Metro-Goldwyn than from Dumfries¬ 
shire. But she would certainly have been flattered by the 
gaudy display of scarlet poinsettias, so typical of her 
native glens, and she would have been intrigued by the 
queue of young couples who were waiting to sit in the 
Wishing Chair in the forecourt— 

“Whilk spaes bien fairin taw ilka ane 
Wha gies a bridal hansel there.”^ 

My next objective—the Church of the Recessional— 
which was built as a memorial to Rudyard Kipling, was 
even hotter than the Wee Kirk o’ the Heather, but there 

1 “Which spells good luck to anyone 
Who gives a bridal kiss there.** 


1 
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were no canaries in it. No doubt it was felt that canaries 
and Kipling did not blend well together. However, since 
California abhors a silence as strongly as Nature abhors 
a vacuum (for in silence the brain has sometimes a 
tendency to indulge in the dangerous habit of thinking), 
the absence of canaries was more than compensated by a 
perpetual stream of canned music which poured, like an 
invisible choir, from . . . where? I could not discover. 
Was it from behind the altar that these nasal voices were 
bellowing the strains of “Good King Wenceslas”? No. 
Fcom the windows? From the roof? No. It was an un¬ 
canny feeling, standing there all alone in that painted 
furnace, surrounded by blasts of sound which had no 
apparent source. 

I walked outside into the forecourt. The music fol¬ 
lowed me.) I had a momentary suspicion that it came 
from a highly artistic drinking fountain, executed in 
cement to simulate a pine log. But when I pressed the 
button not)hing came out but a jet of ice-cold water, 
faintly tinged with chlorine. So I gave it up and studied 
the view, which was good, though it would have been 
bf;£ter without the assistance of Good King Wenceslas. 
£ven the sting of Kipling’s verse—^which was reproduced 
in giant stone letters round the walls—seemed blunted 
by this incessant music. 

“When Earth’s last picture is painted, and the tubes are twisted 
and dried. 

When the oldest colours have faded, and the youngest critic has 
Med, 

We shall rest, andfaith, we shall need it \ . .” 

Faith, I agreed, we shall. But whether we shall get it at 
Forest Lawn is open to question. 
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Time was growing short, and as yet I had only 
skimmed the delights of these gardens of the dead. The 
map told me that I had yet to visit “The Little Church 
of the Flowers”, the “Slumberland” Section, the “Whis¬ 
pering Pines” Section, the “Eventide” Section, the 
“Lawns of Triumphant Faith”, the “Vale of Memory” 
and the “Haven of Peace”, to say nothing of the Forest 
Lawn Life Insurance Co. Building, which nesded appro¬ 
priately in the middle of the “Lawns of Kindly Light.” 
It would obviously be impossible to encompass all these 
attractions without exhaustion, so I contented myself 
with a brief visit to Lullaby Land, and then went on to 
the “Mysteries of Life” garden, containing a large statue 
by Ernesto Gazzeri, which suggested that though the 
sculptor may have known a lot about the mysteries of 
life he knew little about the mysteries of anatomy. 

Even so, there must be many attractions that I have 
omitted. I have not, for example, mentioned the atten¬ 
dants, who were to be met aU over the park at strategic 
positions, usually standing with downcast eyes, clasping 
their white-gloved hands in front of them, as though they 
were meditating upon the departure of a Loved One. 
These attendants, whether male or female, were all young, 
beautiful, and of remarkable pallor; whether this pallor 
was natural or induced I had no opportunity to discover, 
but it was certainly very picturesque. Their voices, too, 
were low-pitched and discreet and full of windy sighs; 
indeed, when I asked a very photogenic young giant the 
way to the Mortuary, he sighed so gustily that I was 
afraid he was about to burst into tears. 

The Mortuary was very gay. It consisted of a series of 
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lofty halls, called “Corridors of Tranquillity,” which 
were decorated with female nudes in white marble, bear¬ 
ing such titles as “Dream by the Sea” and “Adoration.” 
The walls were covered with tablets—some large, some 
small, according to the size of the purse of the deceased. 
As I wandered round, the voice of a female attendant 
echoed after me, extolling to a prospective client the 
advantages of such a resting place. She did it so well that 
I had the feeling that the “loved one” was really quite 
foolish to continue to linger on earth, when he could 
purchase such exceptional amenities merely by the 
simple act of dying. “Do you realize,” she demanded, 
“that this is the only Mortuary building in the area that 
is fireproof and earthquake-proof? And what’s more, 
that it is completely air-conditioned?” This appeared to 
clinch the matter. The thought of being air-conditioned 
for all eternity was irresistible, and there and then the 
client went off to choose a casket. As they departed, the 
attendant’s voice was heard announcing that Forest 
Lawn had the largest selection of caskets in Southern 
California and that “all prices were plainly marked.” 


v 

The best comment on Forest Lawn was made by my 
taxi-driver when I joined him at the entrance. 

“I was in Burma,” he said. “And I guess I’d rather be 
buried out there with my buddies. I wouldn’t feel right 
here.” 

I told him that I shared his sentiments. 

He shook his head. “No, sirl I just couldn’t live up 
to it.” 

And I thought how significant it was that he used the 
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word “live,” and used it in the present tense. That was, 

I suppose, a proof that Forest Lawn had woven the 
spell it wished to weave, that its psychology had been 
well-founded, that by a hundred cunning devices 
and suggestions it had played a confidence trick on 
death. 

But is it a trick that men ought to play? I think not. I 
think, indeed, that they should be ashamed to play it. 
For surely it needs no very profound knowledge of 
psychology to suggest that Forest Lawn is the most 
spectacular example, in the modern world, of the work¬ 
ings of fear. It is indeed a monument to fear. It is on the 
same spiritual plane as the Pyramids. Just as the Pharaohs 
tried to hide from death behind mountains of stone, in 
painted chambers, so the rich Californians try to hide 
from death in a setting of the theatre, with the assistance 
of gigantic waterworks, steam heat, artificial flowers and 
radio sets. 

It is as though they said to themselves: “We have 
everything that money can buy. We have no fear of cold, 
nor hunger, nor disease; we have no fear of war, for swift 
planes are waiting to carry us to remote valleys where no 
echo of battle can reach us. Even to age we are compara¬ 
tively indifferent, for our physicians and our cosmeticians 
and our plastic surgeons are daily pushing it further and 
further away from us; indeed, we all cherish a secret 
hope that we shall never grow old at all. 

“But we have heard of a thing called death, and we 
do not like it. We have heard that it is something from 
which we cannot claim exemption, even if we own a 
million dollars’ worth of stock in U.S. Steel Preferred, 
and that is a situation which we positively refuse to 
accept. Therefore we shall not acknowledge the existence 
of this thing. We shall bury It under a mountain of 
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flowers; we shall deafen It with eternal music; we shall 
cheat It with all those same miraculous devices of the 
modem world which have enabled us to cheat boredom 
and age. If we could buy real estate in Pasadena, there is 
no reason why we should not buy real estate in Heaven 
—and maybe make a profit on it.” 



CHAPTER XII 


FLASH 

H ollywood seems to have yielded us a vety 
mixed bag. A Santa Claus, a cemetery, some comic 
animals, and some religious revivalists. Not a single 
film star, nor even the conventional picture of the con¬ 
ventional author kicking his heels in the ante-room of 
the conventional director. The omission of these stock 
characters is deliberate. Stars are dull, and directors are 
duller, and any attempt to make them appear otherwise 
would be, as far as I am concerned, doomed to failure. 

This does not mean that there is nothing new to write 
about Hollywood; on the contrary, there is everything 
new to write about it. For the real Hollywood bears 
absolutely no resemblance to the Hollywood of popular 
legend; indeed, in every important respect it is precisely 
the reverse of that legend. The world thinks of Holly¬ 
wood as dissolute, international and revolutionary; in 
fact it is puritanical, provincial and conservative. 

It is true that a number of film stars find their way to 
the divorce courts in circumstances of blazing publicity, 
but for everyone who is divorced there are dozens who 
lead happily married lives, and Hollywood is probably 
richer in Darbys and Joans than any other city in 
America. As for the charge of loose living, a visit to a 
single Hollywood party is enough to dispel that illusion. 
I attended a number which, from the point of view of 
“names”, were brilliant enough, but for the student of 
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vice they would have afforded less copy than a high tea 
with a quantity of peculiarly reticent Girl Guides. Coco¬ 
cola flowed like champagne, conversation was sober, 
earnest, and almost entirely devoted to Russia, and even 
cigarettes were smoked sparingly, as though they were 
rationed. By eleven o’clock people were beginning to 
glance at their watches and order their cars. 

Maybe there are other sorts of parties, where sinuous 
blondes curl about on sofas in a haze of drugged cigar¬ 
ettes, and hook-nosed impresarios dangle tiaras before 
ingenues from Oklahoma. But even if such festive gather¬ 
ings occur, I doubt if they are attended by any of the 
stars. How can actors and actresses lead such lives and 
keep, not only their looks and their figures, but that 
subtle aura of charm which has nothing to do with 
grease paint? Every other day of their lives they have to 
be “made up and on the set” at eight o’clock in the 
morning. That means rising at six-thirty in a fit condition 
to face a blaze of lights which will pitilessly expose the 
least sign of dissipation. Is it any wonder that when the 
stars go to a party they sip fruit juice and hold their 
chins very high and don’t smile too fiercely and keep an 
eye on the clock? 

If you wish to be gay and daring, don’t go to a party 
in Hollywood; you are more likely to find adventure at 
a bicyclists’ reunion in Tottenham Town HaU. 

Just as Hollywood is puritanical, so is it provincial. 
Everybody knows everybody else—and even if they 
didn’t they soon would, with such tittle-tattlers as Louella 
Parsons ringing them up all the time. The little com¬ 
munity on Beverly Hills is rich in names that have flashed 
in bright lights all over the world, but when you visit it 
and talk to its inhabitants, you feel that you are in a 
village street. The news ffiat Hollywood’s Miss A. is 
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installing a new swimming-pool is received with the 
same sort of hissing, gossipy excitement as the news that 
Cockington’s Miss B. has put a new aspidistra in her 
front window. Mr. X.’s new custom-built Rolls excites 
the same interest, no more and no less, than the new 
bicycle of Johnny the butcher’s boy. And as in every 
English village, so there is a social arbiter, an elderly 
lady whose approval can make or mar you. In Hollywood 
it is Lady Mendl, whose invitations are regarded as royal 
commands; indeed, it would not be at all surprising to 
see “Decorations” engraved in the bottom left-hand 
comer. No queen could be more suited to this panto¬ 
mime city, for whereas the greater part of Elsie Mendl’s 
long life has been spent among artists—in the widest 
sense of that word—she had a brilliant period in Paris 
in the world of diplomacy, and she manages to give a 
pleasant flavour of the Quai d’Orsay to the Wilshite 
Drive. 

As for HoUjrwood’s conservatism, that is best illus¬ 
trated by its extraordinary treatment of my old friend, 
Charlie Chaplin. Admittedly, Charlie has been unwise; in 
the present temper of America, with Russophobia ram¬ 
pant, it was foolish of him to insist on making speeches 
so plentifully interlarded with the word “Comrade.” 
There is an imp of the perverse in him which makes him 
cock a snoop at Babbitt, and all that Babbitt stands for. 
But it was not just perversity, in Charlie’s case, that gave 
him his sympathy for what he imagined to be the ideals 
of Communism, and it was certainly with no thought of 
publicity that he allied himself to the cause of Wallace in 
the last Presidential election. Indeed, Wallace and 
Chaplin have much in common; they ate both classic 
examples of a tragic truth . . . that’ men become Com¬ 
munists, not for the evil that is in them, but the good. 
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Qiatlie Chaplin is no saint; few geniuses have ever been 
saints. But he has always had a burning sympathy for the 
ragged, the humble, and the dispossessed, and if this 
sympathy has led him astray, and caused him to march 
side by side with such creatures as the Red Dean of Can¬ 
terbury, it is a matter for tears rather than for anger. 

Hollywood hates Charlie; it sees in him a threat to all 
it holds dear. One might say that it saw the Russian snow 
on his boots. When I lost his telephone number, and rang 
up a friend to ask for it, she replied, in tones trembling 
with hysteria: “I wouldn’t dream of giving it to you; the 
man’s a traitor to my country; he oughm’t to be allowed 
to have a telephone at all.” (She was, I should mention, 
a nice, cosy woman, not particularly rich, and of a com¬ 
paratively liberal disposition.) 

Charlie feels this persecution strongly. I believe that it 
really is persecution, and not the figment of his imagina¬ 
tion. He talked to me about it, brilliantly, bitterly, for a 
couple of hours, standing in front of a blaaing log fire in 
his study. He made so vivid a picture that sometimes I 
almost forgot what he was saying; the leaping flames 
flecked his thick snow-white hair with gold, lit his ruddy 
cheeks to a brighter tint. In terms of colour, Charlie is 
painted from the same palette as Shaw—russet and 
Chinese white. He ought always to be photographed in 
Technicolor. But even if he were photographed in semi¬ 
darkness, he would still be able to act with his hands 
alone; they are of uncanny sensitivity, they flicker with 
his talk, pointing it, lighting it with an extra fire. 

“I’m caught like a rat in a trapl” he cried—and he 
meant it. “Holl)rwood’s got its knife in my back, and it 
means to keep it there.” There was no dramatic cliche 
that he did not employ to emphasize his dilemma. He 
told me that the powers-that-be were determined to ruin 
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him financially, that his pictures had been picketed all 
over the States, that the Income Tax Department were 
devising schemes whereby he could be assessed for 
astronomical arrears, and that if he ever paid a return 
visit to England, as he longs to do, the immigration 
authorities would make it impossible for him ever to 
return. 

“It’s like living under the Gestapo,” he proclaimed. He 
went on to tell me that things had now come to such a 
pass that detectives from the F.B.I. were in the habit of 
descending on him at all times of the day and the night, 
in order to cross-examine him about his private life. 
Whereupon, for my benefit, he suddenly acted the scene, 
he became a detective, stalking over the room with heavy 
boots, sinking into a chair and staring ahead of him like 
a sullen bulldog. It was an incomparable piece of mimicry. 
It ended in a wild joke. “The last time they came here,” 
he said, “they asked me, among other things, if I had 
ever committed adulteryl” 

As Disraeli might have said, “The subject, the man, 
the question ... what a felicitous combination!” 

It may be that some of these statements were inflamed 
by his imagination, but on the whole they represent an 
accurate estimate of the facts. I had already learned, on 
my own account, that Charlie was socially ostracized, 
and from my conversation with executives and directors 
I had gathered that professionally the door had been 
slammed in his face. 

One can over-estimate the significance of all this; one 
can also under-estimate it. Charlie Chaplin, after all, is 
the greatest genius the films have yet produced. He is the 
one truly international artist of the movies—the little 
tramp with the big feet and the mournful face speaks 
with equal eloquence to rich and poor, black and white. 
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east and west. That Hollywood should reject him so com¬ 
pletely, without any clear charge apart from the fact that 
he has “leftist” tendencies of the same sort of quality as 
are expressed by the New Statesman, is a proof that 
Hollywood feels very strongly indeed that he is a danger 
to “the American Way of Life.” 

It is, in short, another manifestation of the working of 
fear. 

And as we leave the pantomime city, we may pause to 
note that Hollywood has other causes of fear, quite apart 
from Qiarlie Chaplin. One of those causes is Great 
Britain. The British market in the past has provided 
Holl3rwood with all the cream, all the trimmings; the 
American market is only just large enough to pay for the 
expenses. If Britain, in an economic extremity, were 
forced to make any further cuts in her imports of films, 
it would not be long before there were weeds in the 
Hollywood swimming pools and cobwebs in the 
Hollywood studios. 

Let us hope that this may not happen. There is surely 
room for both our enterprises in a not very amusing 
world. And whatever else we may say about Hollywood, 
it has given us all a lot of fun, and on the whole, it has 
preached more good than evil. 



CHAPTER XIII 


A. A. 

I F you had not known where you were, you would 
have said that it was just an ordinary meeting. A 
couple of hundred men and women, mostly middle-class 
and middle-aged, who had gathered together to discuss 
the affairs of the community. There were no slogans 
across the platform, no flags or banners. It was all very 
sedate and a little dull; there was certainly nothing to 
suggest that every soul in that place had once been in 
hell. 

Then—still supposing that you had wandered into the 
hall by chance, without any notion of where your steps 
had taken you—a curious trick of the speakers might 
have made you look up sharply, wondering if perhaps 
everything was quite so ordinary as it seemed. For all the 
speakers referred to each other by their Christian names 
alone. It was . . . “As Paul has just been telling us . . .” 
or “I’m going to ask Mary to deal with that point.” 
Never “Mr. Smith” or “Mrs. Jones”. By then, of course, 
you would have heard enough to teach you what it was 
all about. You would have learned that you were at the 
meeting of one of the most remarkable communities even 
in America, Alcoholics Anonymous. Which is why I 
said that every soul in that hall had been through hell. 

There are four million alcoholics in America. The 
figure is staggering, but it has been compiled after ex¬ 
haustive research by one of the most eminent statisticians 
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in the States, Dr. Jellinck. (He prefers to call himself a 
biometrist.) Jellinck is not a crank; he does not set out 
to prove a point; he is concerned only with the facts. 
Nobody, as yet, has questioned them. Needless to say, 
of these four million, only a small fraction as yet have 
reached the final stage of delirium tremens; and most of 
them have as yet avoided open contact with the law. But 
all of them are drink-sodden to the extent that they are 
on the danger-line, that they have mortgaged the future, 
that they are in danger of losing their jobs and their 
families. All of them have forfeited the right to be 
regarded as normal citizens. They are, very definitely, 
on the sick list. 


n 

It was on my first night in San Francisco that I heard 
of A.A. And one’s first night in San Francisco is not 
easily forgotten; particularly if one has the sense to go, 
as night is falling, to the top of the Mark Hopkins Hotel 
on Nob Hill. Even now, writing so far away, I find myself 
catching my breath at the memory of it. 

This book is not an album of views; nor is it as a 
“view” that the scene recalls itself, but rather as a sensa¬ 
tion. Nothing has prepared the traveller for it. He shoots 
up in an elevator, surrounded by chattering females—^up 
and up—^he gulps as the elevator sighs to a stop. The 
doors fling open and he steps out. And he steps into 
space, and darkness, and a n^ion stars. 

I have seen people stagger back as though from a 
physical assault as the fantastic panorama sweeps towards 
them. It is a trick, of course, but a trick that never fails. 
The walls of the great circular room are almost wholly 
made of glass, so that one has the sense of being sus- 
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pended in mid-air; and this illusion is heightened by the 
fact that only a few dim lights are permitted to glimmer 
in the room itself; one has almost to grope one’s way 
towards the windows. And then, all one’s adjectives seem 
thin and pale. It is as though the hills and the valleys had 
been jewelled by Fauberg^; the lights are sewn as thickly 
on the curtain of the darkness as golden sequins on 
purple velvet, and this golden mesh is enriched by 
jewels of ruby and emerald and aquamarine. On either 
side the panorama seems infinite; turn to left or right and 
it still stretches to the remotest distance, and when the 
night is clear the golden sequins dance up and up till 
they join the silver of the stars. 

It was here that I met Frank. It is an emotional back¬ 
ground for meeting anybody at all; I should imagine 
that even the sellers of refrigerators, with whom the 
view is very popular, must sometimes feel inclined to 
thaw. But I had not seen Frank for twenty years; we had 
been devoted friends; memories crowded in upon us 
both. So when we had broken the ice, and assured each 
other that we had not changed in the least, I said: 

“This is an occasion that calls for champagne.” 

“Not for me, thanks.” 

“I refuse to drink whisky in a magic place like this.” 

“I’ll just have a ginger ale.” Seeing my look of 
astonishment—^for Frank, in the old days, had been what 
is known as “the life and soul of the party”—he added, 
quietly: “I’m an alcoholic.” 

“I’m terribly sorry. If I’d known . . .” 

He grinned. “There’s nothing to be sorry about. I 
haven’t had a drink in five years.” 

“I’ll have a ginger ale, too.” 

"You’ll do nothing of the sort.” Before I could stop 
him, he had ordered me a champagne cocktail. 
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That night he told me about A.A., what it had done 
for him, how it had probably saved his body and certainly 
saved his soul. He continued to teach me more about it 
during the next few days. And since the tragedy of the 
drunkard is intemationd, since I myself have seen bitter 
proof of it, and since America has, I believe, found a 
secret that may one day wipe this tragedy oflF the face of 
the earth, I make no excuses for telling Frank’s story. 


m 

“A.A. is really a treatment agency,” he began. “It’s a 
simple, human device that happens to work. Naturally, 
there are other organizations of a more scientific nature 
that work in with us—notably the Laboratory of Applied 
Psychology at Yale. We benefit by their Imdings, but 
we’re sufficient unto ourselves. The man back of it all 
is known as BiU. . . .” 

“Is he an ex-alcoholic?” 

“No; he’s an alcoholic.” He smiled at my surprise. “I 
don’t mean that he still drinks. He hasn’t taken a drink 
in fifteen years. It’s just that we never use the expression 
‘ex’; it’s dangerous. It might make some of us think that 
we could take just one drink, and that’s the one drink we 
can't take—the first. There isn’t a single case on record, 
not one, of an alcoholic who could resume his drinking 
and control it.” 

“Is this man always known just as ‘Bill’?” 

“Yes. We keep ourselves anonymous for two reasons. 
Firstly, because a number of people wouldn’t come to us 
if their names were known. Secondly, for precisely the 
opposite reason; we might get people who would make 
personal capital out of it, dramatizing their cure, making 
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speeches on the radio, and all that sort of thing. And that 
‘inflation of the ego,’ to use the psychological jargon for 
it, is about the worst thing that can happen to any 
drunkard.” 

“How did Bill begin?” 

“Well, fifteen years ago, when he was about forty, 
he’d come to the point where he just couldn’t carry on 
any longer. He’d been a successful business man, but he’d 
drunk his way out of business, out of society, out of 
practically everything. Mind you, he’d been fighting 
against it like hell; he’d been to doctors, stayed in 
sanatoriums, tried psychiatrists, joined the Oxford 
Group. But none of them did him the least good. 

“Then, one winter, when he was in Akron, Ohio, he 
had a particularly bad bout. It was a sort of prolonged 
D.Ts. that brought him pretty near to insanity. When 
he’d got over it, a woman friend called on him. ‘I want 
you to meet somebody who could help you,’ she said. 
‘Nobody can help me,’ said Bill. ‘I’ve tried them all.’ 

“ ‘This man’s something you haven’t tried.’ 

“ ‘What sort of doctor is he?’ 

“ ‘He isn’t a doctor. He’s another drunk.* 

“Bill thought she was crazy. Hadn’t everybody tried to 
keep him away from other drunks? Hadn’t they talked 
about the temptation of evil company and all that sort 
of thing? Hadn’t all the people who had sat by his bedside 
been teetotallers, who preached to him from a lofty 
height of abstinence? Yes, she must be crazy. 

“AU the same, there’d be no harm in seeing the man. 
At least he wouldn’t preach; he was in the same boat 
himself. 

“So along came Drunk No. 2. He was even worse than 
Bill. In fact, he was so obviously on the verge of killing 
himself that Bill had a sort of protective feeling; he 

K 
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wanted to stick by him, and look after him . . . and that 
meant, of course, looking after himself. And that’s how 
it all began. Those two men had clicked; a miracle had 
happened; and A.A. was launched.” 

Frank leant back and took another sip of his ginger ale. 
I fingered the stem of my champagne glass, for I stiU 
didn’t like the idea of having a drink in his presence. 

It was an interesting story, but it lacked conviction. I 
just couldn’t understand it. Two drunks getting together 
and starting a crusade—^what did it mean? What was the 
secret? I determined to get Frank to explain this to me 
in a moment. In the meantime, I wanted to know a few 
statistical details about this miracle. 

“How quickly did they get recruits?” 

“At first they got none at aU. Out of sixty-five people 
they tried to help in the first year, not one responded. In 
the second year they got about a dozen. AU of them were 
so completely cured that they wrote their stories in a 
little book. But no publisher would touch it. Two more 
years went by; they numbered nearly a hundred then, 
but they felt that at this rate they might all be dead 
before they got going. Suddenly two things happened. 
John D. Rockefeller heard about them, and he gave 
them their first contribution—I think it was five thousand 
doUars. And then one of the editors of the Saturday 
EDening Post, who thought he was on a racket, and who’d 
had the idea of ‘exposing’ them, discovered what they 
were really doing. He wrote an article praising them to 
the skies. As a result—^well, to-day there are twenty-three 
thousand groups of anonymous alcoholics scattered 
throughout the world. And they’re going to carry on till 
this curse has been wiped off the face of the earth.” 

A moment ago I said that Frank’s story lacked convic¬ 
tion, by which I meant that I couldn’t xinderstand the 
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original miracle—nor indeed, any of the subsequent 
miracles. What happened when these people got together? 
Surely two weak wills were worse than one weak will? I 
expressed my bewilderment to Frank, who replied: 

“To begin with, you’re wrong in talking about lack of 
will-power; alcoholics haven’t got a weaker will-power 
than anybody else; in fact, the struggle that many of them 
put up against their disease is often almost superhuman. 
But it’s a hopeless struggle. You ask me what the secret 
is. Well, it’s like a sort of snowball. Supposing I’m 
dealing with an alcoholic. I go to him and instead of 
telling him that he ought to be ashamed of himself and 
that he’s got to snap out of it, I begin by telling him of 
my own experiences. That’s a fundamental part of the 
treatment. I know all he’s going through, because I’ve 
been through it myself. I’ve had the same horrors, the 
same nauseas, the same periods of maudlin remorse. So 
that when I talk like that, he begins to see himself in 
me; and then he begins to talk. And when you’ve got a 
man talking frankly about himself, to somebody who 
understands, somebody who doesn’t disapprove, or curse 
him, somebody who knows that it’s just a disease he has 
contracted in the same way that he might have caught 
T.B.—^well, the fight’s half won.” 

Frank paused, and took a last sip of his symbolic 
ginger ale. Then he said something which impressed me 
greatly, maybe because of the quality of the tone in 
which he said it. Till now he had been speaking calmly 
and dispassionately; but there was a deep poignancy in 
his voice when he said: 

“I just can’t tell you . . . you’ll never know . . . pray 
God you’ll never know what it means when a drunkard 
first talks like that to somebody who doesn’t condemn 
him, somebody who’s struggled out of the same pit. It’s 
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impossible to explain. It’s like seeing the first light after 
years of prison. When that happened to me . . .” He 
shook his head at the memory of it. “But I mustn’t get 
emotional.” 

I said: “I can’t believe you ever were in such a bad 
way.” 

Frank laughed. “A bad way? That’s putting it mildly. 
They were sick of the sight of me in the sanatoriums, and 
the psychiatrists had almost given me up. However, it’s 
getting late, and there isn’t time to go into all that 
to-night. Supposing you come round to-morrow, and 
we’ll tidy up the loose ends?” 

“O.K.” 

“And for the Lord’s sake stop fiddling with that 
champagne and swallow it. It doesn’t worry me^ 

I lifted the glass and drank. 


rv 

On the following day I went round to Frank’s apart¬ 
ment, a very charming bachelor place which might have 
been transported straight from the lie de la Cit^. It was 
difficult to believe that in this quiet, scholarly room Frank 
not so long ago had writhed and twisted with an 
intolerable desire. 

Instead of trying to reproduce his conversation, I will 
give some of the more salient facts from it. 

I. The technique of A.A. is so simple that it can hardly 
be called a technique at all. It is a sort of society of 
friends. There are headquarters, of course, and an efficient 
organization which makes it possible to contact any 
member at short notice and inform him of any case in 
his city or neighbourhood in need of assistance. (The 
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overwhelming majority of members are voluntary and 
unpaid.) But there are no formalities. It is simply a ques¬ 
tion of a man—often a stranger—ringing a bell at some 
house where the tragedy of drunkenness is being played 
out, and saying, quietly and calmly: “May I come in? 
Maybe I could be of some help?” It is as simple as 
that. 

2. One in every six of the members of A. A. is a woman. 
This does not mean that women form only one in six of 
the total number of drunkards; the proportion is nearer 
a third. But women are more difficult to save than men; 
they have a greater reticence in coming forward. As 
Frank said: “The social pressures are greater against a 
woman, and even the most liberal-minded men have a 
curious, illogical feeling that it is more shameful for a 
woman to drink than a man, which is about as ridiculous 
as saying that it is more shameful for her to catch 
influenza.” 

3. Must a drunkard wish to get well? This seemed to 
me one of the most vital questions to answer, and I 
naturally assumed that the answer would be “Yes.” It 
was not quite so simple as that; it would be truer to say 
that the answer is “Yes and no.” There are many cases 
where members of A. A. have gone to drunkards who, at 
first, have shown no desire whatsoever to conquer the 
disease, and yet they have cured them. How? In Frank’s 
words: “By uncovering the hidden desire to be well.” 
This sounds as though some complicated process of 
psychiatry were necessary. That is not the case. It is 
merely a matter of common sense, based on the repeated 
insistence that drunkermess is an illness. No man in his 
senses—and we are assuming that the patient’s mind, in 
his sober moments, is not actually deranged —desires 
illness. And though it may take time to convince him 
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that he is ill, it is fairly certain that he will realize it in 
the end. 

As soon as he does so, the normal psychological 
reactions will recur; he will yearn for health as automa¬ 
tically as a plant yearns for light. 

This process might be described as a sort of reversal 
of the principals of Cou^. 

4. A.A. has no religious or political attachments, 
though in its ultimate essence it might be described as a 
religious movement. (So might any of the great social 
crusades of mankind.) When they speak of a higher power 
they use the phrase, “God as you understand Him”. It 
is a phrase which, curiously enough, is acceptable even 
to the atheist. There are plenty of atheists who have been 
saved by A.A., and, to me, one of the most wonderful 
tributes to the movement is the fact that many of these 
men and women have found that in escaping from the 
bondage of drink they have also escaped from the bond¬ 
age of atheism. However, that is too large a question to 
discuss here. 

j. The official diagnosis of drunkenness, as formulated 
by A.A., is “a physical allergy coupled with a mental 
obsession.” Frank did not much care for this definition, 
which he altered to “a physical idiosyncrasy coupled with 
a psychological compulsion.” I myself didn’t much care 
for either of them, and I said so; and I am glad that I 
did, for out of my objection came the most illuminating 
phrase of our whole conversations. In a desire to get 
down to earth, I asked Frank what was the difference 
between joining A.A. and “going on the water-wagon.” 

“The difference,” he replied, “is total and fundamental. 
If is a surrender instead of a perpetual fight** 
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V 

In the middle of my conversation with Frank there was 
a dramatic interruption which provided a graphic ex¬ 
ample of how A.A. works in an emergency. The tele¬ 
phone rang; Frank went to answer it; and as he listened 
his face grew very grave. “Yes? Yes.... I think I do.... 
Oh Lord! That makes it worse. . . .” But I will not 
tantalize the reader with this one-sided conversation. 
When he rang off he briefly explained to me what had 
happened. Two years before, a man and his wife, living 
in New York, had been saved from apparently hopeless 
alcoholism by A.A. He was sixty; she was about fifty. 
I’hey had always been respectable people, proud of 
being “nice”, conscious of their social position. But they 
grew steadily worse, till there was precious little social 
position, or any other position, to worry about. 

Then A.A. came along and worked its customary 
miracle. And when they had both returned to normal, 
they decided to leave New York, with its unhappy 
memories and its friends who knew too much, and begin 
life again out West, in Santa Barbara. It was from there 
that the call had come, and—to finish the story in 
Frank’s own words; 

“The old chap had a relapse. He hadn’t kept in touch 
with A.A. He didn’t want anybody else to know. Not 
did she. After a year he began again, and he got so bad 
that his wife had to apply for a commitment order to 
have him restrained in hospital. That was such a shock 
to her that she began again herself. To-day, when six of 
the local ladies came to lunch with her, they found her 
stretched senseless on the floor. And to-morrow she’s 
supposed to go into court to give evidence about the 
commitment order. I’ve got to get busy.” 
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He got busy. And so did another friend of his, yet 
another alcoholic, who had come in while he was talking. 
There were two telephone lines, and they hummed to 
some purpose during the next half-hour. Santa Barbara 
was two hundred miles away; the case was of the utmost 
urgency; it had many complications—medical, legal, and, 
above all, human. But they were aU met. A.A. in Santa 
Barbara saw to that. 

After half an hour Frank was able to lie back in his 
chair with a sigh of relief. 

“Well, that’s that. You’ve been very patient. Have a 
drink?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Please don’t say no on my account. It won’t worry 
me in the least.” 

I shook my head. At that moment, the thought of 
alcohol was extremely distasteful, though it was seven 
o’clock—an hour at which in America one is apt to feel 
very dry. 

“What will happen to those people?” 

“They’ll come back to the fold. They always do. That’s 
the great thing about A.A.” He grinned. “A.A.’s an even 
worse habit than drink; and you’ve got to depend on it 
—^you’re sunk without it.” 


VI 

I have dwelt at this length on the history and principles 
of A.A. because I believe that it is. one of the most 
important contributions that America has yet made to 
contemporary civilization. It is the living spirit of what 
I like to think is true “Americanism”; it is new; it is brave; 
it is generous, and it is, of course, essentially democratic. 
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It is doubtful whether it could have been conceived in 
any other country; obviously in the totalitarian states its 
growth would have been thwarted, and here—though 
there is, thank God, a flourishing English branch^—our 
native reserve might have cast a fatal chill over the 
struggle of its early growth. In America front doors 
swing open to the sound of a laugh or a cry; here they 
creak ajar only after repeated batterings on the knocker. 

But perhaps it was the very virulence of the disease 
which compelled its cure, perhaps the violence of the 
patient made it a matter of life and death that a chain 
should be forged to restrain him. For it is still true to say 
that in America everything—drinking included—is 
bigger, swifter, fiercer than anywhere else. Amd it is 
growing more so. As Europe staggers painfully through 
the stages of her latest and certainly her last convalescence 
—^for the major operation of another war would mean 
death—America strides along, head high, the sturdier for 
her second minor blood-letting. The animal virility of 
her men and women is at once beautiful and frightening; 
their love-making, compared to the fatigued caresses of 
older nations, is like an amorous, all-in wrestiing 
exhibition; their hatreds are as the hatreds of animals. 
When an American hates you can see the stripe of the 
tiger in his eyes. Even when they pray, they seem to pray 
to the sound of trumpets, their brazen voices ringing up 
to the vaults of heaven, demanding instant and efficient 
service. 

So it is with their drinking. Drink to the American is 
a shot-in-the-arm. It is a gulp of hard spirits sent hurtling 
on to an empty stomach. They have exquisite native 

1 Its address is BM/AAL, London, W.C.i. The wonderful work that it is doing, 
though it is naturally on a smaller scale, is a proof that the principles of A.A. 
are eminently translatable, and in no way affected by local traits or national 
characteristics. 
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wines, but they seem to be ashamed of them, as though 
they were something foreign and soft and somewhat 
“chi-chi”. Perhaps that is why, in sharp contrast to their 
normal practice, they refuse to give these wines American 
names, and call them “Sautemes”, “Chablis”, “Cham- 
bertin” and the like, when they bear no resemblance to 
these classic types, but have a delicate individuality that 
is of the New World alone. Perhaps, again, that is why they 
treat them in so cavalier a fashion, pouring them into 
huge gasoline carriers, and sending them jolting and 
bubbling across the continent to be sold in the cheaper 
restaurants of New York. 

Drink, in America, is a running chain of gins and 
whiskies, froaen to a deceptive blandness, absorbed in a 
jungle atmosphere. Few people can stand up to it; I 
certainly couldn’t. For one who likes his glass of wine, 
as I do, and flatters himself that he has a passable palate 
for Amontillado, this was regrettable. Perhaps we can 
look forward to the time when A.A. has done its work, 
when the American social scene will have softened and 
mellowed, and when the people at large have realized 
that a nation’s wines are part of their cultural heritage— 
that they are as beautiful as the grapes from which they 
ate fashioned. 

In the meantime, the devil has to be cast out, and that 
is precisely what A.A. is doing. It wiU not be a short 
struggle. The malady is too deep seated, the irritants too 
prevalent, the tempo of life too swift. But one day A.A. 
will succeed. And the whole world will be saner, cleaner, 
sweeter . . . because of America. 



CHAPTER XIV 


FELLOW CAUCASIANS 

F or me America’s greatest tragedy began with a joke. 

In order to explain it we must go back to the earlier 
stage of our journeys, and return to New York. 

One day I met a man who came from New Orleans. 
Hearing that I planned to be in his city on New Year’s 
Day, he very kindly gave me a ticket for the great Sugar 
Bowl football match between Colorado and Oklahoma. 
It must have been worth quite a lot of money, for this is 
one of the classic matches of America; the hysteria which 
it engenders makes our own Cup Final seem, by com¬ 
parison, as tame as a game of cricket on the village green. 

As I was putting the ticket away in my wallet I hap¬ 
pened to glance at the back of it. On it these words were 
printed: 

IMPORTANT. This ticket is issued for use bj a member 
of the Caucasian race only. 

There followed various dire threats about what would 
happen if it fell into the hands of a “non-Caucasian”. 

I was pu 72 led. I showed the ticket to my friend. “Is 
it O.K. for me to use this?” I asked. 

“Why not?” 

“It says it can only be used by a Caucasian.” 

“So what?” 

“I’m not sure that I want to sit among a lot of 
Russians.” 
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This seemed to amuse him so much that I dropped the 
subject; there was evidently some mystery about it, and 
there was no point in emphasizing one’s ignorance. But 
on the way home I called at a public library and looked 
up the word “Caucasian” in the Oxford Dictionary. Here 
is the relevant portion of the definition: 

“Blumenbach’s name for the white race of mankind, which he 
derivedfrom the region of the Caucasus. Hence a member of this 
family, an indo-European. (Now discarded.)’* 

So that was it. I was a Caucasian because I was white, 
and because of this rare achievement on my part I was 
considered worthy to sit in the open air at a football 
match with 100,000 fellow Caucasians without endanger¬ 
ing either their morals or their health. Shades of Hiderl 
Were there also tickets for the use of Aryans only? It 
seemed highly probable. Evidently the Oxford Dictionary 
was somewhat premature in its easy assumption that 
Mr. Blumenbach’s theories were “now discarded.” 

The joke began to seem rather less funny. As the days 
passed by it ceased to be a joke at all. 

The scene of the next shock was laid in Washington. I 
had asked—we will call him by his Christian name of 
Lawrence—to dine. Larry was a young coloured man 
with a very beautiful baritone; I had written a song, and 
I wanted to play it to him in the hope that he would sing 
it. And since he was also a gay and highly civilized 
creature, with a mordant wit, I asked him to dine. 

Mind you, I knew that it would be difficult. I wasn’t so 
simple as to imagine that in Washington we could go to 
any place we fancied. Although I had met Larry in the 
most orthodox manner, at a literary cocktail party in 
the apartment of a distinguished Washington man, my 
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host was considered “advanced” in his views on the 
colour question, even by the most liberal of his friends. 
However, for me, the colour question had not as yet 
become a reality; it seemed altogether too stupid to be 
taken seriously. In other words, I was in the same 
pleasant state of illusion as the liberals in Germany when 
they first heard the rumblings of anti-Semitism, 

That dinner was an eye-opener. To begin with, there 
was a great pother about where we should meet. When 
Larry telephoned, I suggested that we should meet in 
the lobby of my hotel. There was an embarrassed silence, 
which fortunately I interpreted correctly. “Very well,” I 
said, “perhaps it would be better to call for you at your 
apartment,” Again there was a moment’s silence, but 
Larry eventually agreed. However, even this plan proved 
complicated. The first two taxi-drivers flatly refused to 
take me to the Negro quarter where Larry lived; and the 
third scowled and stared as though I had asked to be 
driven to the red light district. 

Once arrived at Larry’s flat, I broached the subject of 
dinner. I hated that moment but—^tv^ell, we had to dine 
somewhere. Once again there was that awful pause. 
Larry stared at the carpet, shuffling his feet. 

“There aren’t many places we could go that you’d 
like.” 

“I’m not particular. As long as it’s quiet and not too 
expensive,” 

“I’ll have to think.” 

Suddenly I felt miserable; I wished I hadn’t come. No 
—^I didn’t really wish that; it was only that the whole 
situation seemed so damnably unnecessary. Behind Larry 
were his shelves of books—books for which he had 
almost starved himself; and they were not the books of a 
barbarian. I remember noticing my favourite edition of 
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Francis Thompson’s poems, next to a well-thumbed copy 
of 'Persuasion. And The Brothers Karama^^ov, and the Essays 
of Montaigne in John Florio’s translation and La 
Chartreuse de Parme in the original. And when I had 
walked up the stairs his cheap little gramophone had been 
grinding away the last movement of Brahm’s E Minor 
Symphony. Larry might not be a Caucasian, but one would 
have thought that his cultural standards were at least 
high enough to entitle him to a seat at a football game. 

Then he said: “There’s the railway station. We could 
go there.” 

I had an insane impulse to laugh; it was like a situation 
in Alice in Wonderland. Here we were, two adults, one 
whose face was white—or, rather, pink; one whose face 
was black—or, rather, beige. We had no desire but to 
dine and talk, but because of our respective pinkness and 
beigeness we could only do so if we retired, of all places, 
to the railway station. And this, if you please, in the 
heart of Washington, the capital city of the world’s 
greatest democracy, which claims the moral leadership 
of the world of free men! 

In Larry’s eyes there was an expression of entreaty. 
He seemed to be saying: “Please say, ‘Yes’. Please don’t 
argue about it, or ask me why. Please don’t make me 
drag up the whole wretched subject. Please just say, 
‘Yes’.” 

So I said: “Yes; I should love to dine at the railway 
station.” It is a difficult sentiment to express with any 
degree of sincerity, but I did my best. 

The meal was horrible. We ate it in a huge, noisy hall, 
where the clatter and the va et vient made conversation 
impossible. That might not have mattered so much if it 
had not been for the behaviour of the white waitress, 
who was bleakly insulting. She kept us waiting long 
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after later arrivals had been served, and when at last she 
condescended to take an order she stared at Larry as 
though he had been a performing bear. 

We never got down to talking about the song. 
Washington seemed no place for music that night. 


n 

I began to become colour-conscious. Little by little, aU 
sorts of tiny details in the American scene began to take 
on a new significance. 

I realized, for example, the pathos implicit in the 
advertising columns of the Negro newspapers, which were 
always crowded with devices for straightening the hair 
and lightening the skin. The amount of space devoted to 
hair-straightening apparatus alone is phenomenal; there 
are special combs and patent irons and magic brushes; 
there are salves and lotions and pommades, all created 
with the sole purpose of eliminating that fatal, non- 
Caucasian kink. 

Those advertisements shed a new light on the statistics 
which had been given to me by one of the Washington 
authorities, to the effect that every year 30,000 light¬ 
skinned Negroes “crossed the colour-line” and began a 
new life as whites. If we were told that every year 30,000 
Americans broke the barbed wire of concentration camps 
and regained their freedom we might sit up and take 
notice, for America is a great democracy and does not 
incarcerate her citizens unless they have committed a 
crime. Yet America runs the greatest concentration 
camp the world has ever seen, and the only offence of its 
occupants is the crime of having been bom. 

I began to become involved in arguments. One day I 
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discovered that Washington boasted a dog cemetery. A 
very superior dog cemetery it was, with nice little marble 
slabs and doggy monuments. You would think that the 
death of a dog might cause his owner, at least for a while, 
to relax his prejudices. Not at all. Outside the cemetery 
there was a ^screet notice: “It is regretted that no dogs 
belonging to coloured persons can be interred in these 
premises.” 

This was really too much. “Don’t jw think it disgrace¬ 
ful?” I asked my friends. No, they didn’t. I was told that 
I was British, so I “couldn’t understand.” But what was 
there to understand? Did they think that a ghosdy 
Pekinese was going to refuse to frisk about the Elysian 
fields with a spectral spaniel merely because the owner of 
the spaniel was “non-Caucasian”? I was told that I was 
reducing the argument to an absurdity, to which the 
obvious retort was that it was either an absurdity or a 
crime. 

“It isn’t the dogs that would object; but their owners 
would.” 

“But why . . . 

“Well, wherever you get coloured people, you get dirt 
and rubbish and mess and disease. Just go and look at the 
places where they livel” 

I went, and I looked. 


m 

This is the point where we might be forgiven for losing 
our tempers. It would be particularly easy for me to do 
so; as the author of a book on India^ which was widely 
read in America, I had to suffer in silence the wildest and 
most inflammatory accusations hurled against the 

1 Verdict on India, 1944. 
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brutality of the British R/y in our dealings with the 
coloured races. American women who would have 
fainted with horror if you had suggested they should 
dance with a coloured person, delivered themselves of 
the cruellest taunts against the British memsahibs —^who 
were dancing with Indians as a matter of course. Senators 
who had read some grossly distorted account of a riot 
in Bombay in which a few fanatics may have been rapped 
over the knuckles with a bamboo cane—the only weapon 
the police were permitted to carry—^would rouse their 
audiences to a frenzy over our depravity, at the very 
time when the streets of such cities as Detroit were 
running with the blood of racial riots. 

One could multiply indefinitely the examples of the 
gross injustice of the American attitude towards British 
imperialism. One could point out, for example, that 
more Negroes have been lynched in the present century 
than Indians have been killed in the hundred and fifty 
years of British rule—and Indians, remember, represented 
one-fifth of the human race. One could point out that 
whereas not a single Negro had ever held even a minor 
political appointment in Washington, in India, long 
before the abdication of our trusteeship, the highest 
offices of state were held by Indians, in every branch of 
government. But it would have been useless to make 
such points to the Americans, for they had a blind spot 
about the British Empire. It was bad, with a capital “B.” 
It was “un-American.” They had read it in a book at 
school, and it must therefore be true. 

So whenever I found myself involved in such argu¬ 
ments, I used to content myself by observing, as blandly 
as possible: “Of course, jw have no Indian problem. You 
killed all yours.” Which, being stricdy true, usually 
closed the discussion. 

L 
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I have often thought that this surprising solicitude, on 
the part of the Americans, for all those coloured people 
who happen to live so conveniently far from themselves 
is probably due to a feeling of guilt. For the Americans 
are a kindly people, with decent instincts, and they know 
that a great many extremely shady and disreputable 
things are going on in their own back-yard, and it is just 
too much for them to bear. So in desperation they search 
the seven seas for objects upon which they can expend 
their pity and lavish their moral indignation. Since Britain 
has, even to-day, quite a lot to do with the seven seas, 
and the people and the traffic thereon, Britain gets the 
brickbats. 

However, we promised not to lose our tempers, and 
we will endeavour to keep that promise. At the same time, 
every liberal American will agree with me that as long 
as their own coloured problem—to give this living 
horror its polite name—remains unresolved, so long will 
there be a hollow, Pecksniffian ring to America’s denun¬ 
ciations of the dictators. There is no need for Pravda to 
invent its foolish lies about the bloated capitalists who 
grind the faces of the poor. 'Pravda need not write a single 
word. It need only send over a man with a camera to 
take a photograph of the world’s worst ghettos, which 
fester in the very shadow of the capital. 

This, in a nutshell, is the situation. Owing to the feel¬ 
ings which the mass of the white Americans entertain for 
their non-Caucasian fellow citizens—^feelings which are 
a blend of fear and contempt—they use every possible 
device, legal or illegal, clean or <Iirty, to squeeze them 
into confines from which they can only escape by a 
superhuman effort. If a hard-working, intelligent Negro 
tries to fight his way out of the slums in Washington, 
every obstacle is put in his way. He may go to the land- 
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lord with a year’s rent in his hand, he may produce 
impeccable references, he may prove, for instance, that he 
has a gallant war record or a high standard of scholarship 
—it will have no effect. He is told to get back to the 
ghetto and to look slippy about it. 

In case these statements sound too sweeping, here are 
some statistics taken from the District of Columbia 
census for 1947. If you are a Negro you are— 

9 times as likely to live in a house needing structural repair; 

10 times as likely to live in a house without central heating; 

11 times as likely to live in a house without running water. 

And as a result you are— 

8 times as likely to die of tuberculosis; 

10 times as likely to have your children arrested as juvenile 
delinqents. 

The segregation is quite pitiless. Although Americans 
are genuinely charitable by nature, their charity begins 
abroad; at home it is unknown. It would be untrue to say 
that the Negroes are actually barred from the hospitals, 
but the hospital facilities available to them are far 
inferior. In 25 per cent, of the hospitals in Washington 
they are excluded absolutely; in the remaining hospitals 
they are allotted an inadequate number of beds in strictly 
segregated wards. 

As a result, if you are a Negress, you are— 

6 times as likely to die in childbirth. 

This ban also applies to doctors. Although Howard 
College, the Negro university, has a first-class medical 
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school, and although the qualifications of the men it 
turns out are as high as in any “Caucasian” institution, a 
coloured specialist might be a naked witch-doctor for all 
the chance he has of competing with the whites on equal 
terms. Negro doctors are barred from the District 
Medical Society and from the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion. They are barred from all the twelve private hospitals 
of the city, and from federally supported St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital for mental diseases. (This hospital, incidentally, 
has 2,500 Negro patients—a fact which is hardly surpris¬ 
ing in view of the mental tortures to which they are 
subjected!) 

If you ask a “Caucasian” doctor whether he thinks this 
is fair, he is quite surprised. As one of them said to me: 
“We don’t think of them as doctors, but as Negroes.” 
Which means of course, that they don’t think of them 
as men, but as bogies. 

I shall never forget the look of horror on the face of a 
rich woman to whom I put the question: “Supposing 
you had to have a critical operation, and supposing the 
only man who could save your life was a coloured doctor, 
what would you do?” 

“I should greatly prefer to die,” she replied. And she 
meant it. 

It is the same all the way down the line. As an Irish 
observer wrote in the Irish Tims: “The haughty Ameri¬ 
can nation makes the Negro clean its boots and then 
proves the inferiority of the Negro by the fact that he is 
a bootblack.” 

Look at these statistics of labour. All the best-paid jobs 
go to whites, not because they are more skilful, but 
because they are “Caucasian”; 99 per cent, of the steno¬ 
graphers are white, only i per cent, ate coloured; 99-6 
per cent, of the lorry drivers are white, only 0-4 per cent. 
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are coloured. On the other hand, 92 per cent, of the 
charmen, janitors and porters arc coloured, 91 per cent, 
of the navvies, and 89 per cent, of the elevator operators. 
In other words, just as a Negro is compelled to eat stand¬ 
ing up at a lunch counter (even if the place is empty, he 
is not allowed to contaminate a chair!), so he is expected 
to work standing up, unless he is kneeling. 

This policy is so deep-rooted that even during the war 
a transit company advertised for white operators two 
hundred miles away rather than hire coloured men. 

To me, one of the most shameful and pitiful aspects of 
segregation is the manner in which it affects the children. 
If you go down to the comer of First and New York 
Avenue, in the north-west district of Washington, you 
will find a school which has an enrolment of nearly a 
thousand Negro children. That school does not have a 
single square inch of room for the children to play in. 
Yet just across the street is a large city playgroimd bear¬ 
ing the warning sign, “No Negroes allowed”. 

If you stand there during the interval hours, you will 
see this ground being used by a handful of white children 
playing baseball. And all around, clutching the fence, are 
scores of little coloured kids, watching with longing eyes. 
Now and then some of the bolder spirits may venture to 
set a foot on the ground. They are kicked off, with no 
little bmtality. It is a good training for the potential 
lyncher. 



CHAPTER XV 


MAN HUNT 

B ut it is not till you go south, to the deep, deep South, 
to the country where it is always Sunday afternoon, 
to the land of the magnolias and the white wrought-iron 
balconies and the velvety drawl of the lovely ladies of 
Mississippi, that you understand this “colour problem”, 
that you uncover its black heart. 

And there I proceeded to go. 

I reached New Orleans in a state of fatigue. The plane 
had sprung a leak over the Arizona desert in the morning, 
and had made a forced landing in a very messy and oily 
condition. During the next few hours we had run into a 
succession of freak weather conditions, ending in a 
thunderstorm of Metro-Goldwyn magnificence, in which 
the wings had seemed to sizzle in angry silver. Through¬ 
out these commotions the beautiful young air hostess 
had maintained a demeanour of spontaneous gaiety; she 
skipped gracefully up and down, showing her pearly 
teeth in an unconquerable smile, proffering magazines 
and gum to the cowering passengers, and occasionally, 
when the plane appeared to be about to split in two 
after an exceptionally malignant flash,- murmuring such 
comforting phrases as “My! Fireworksl” 

I take off my hat to the air hostesses of America; they 
are heroines, every one, and most of them appear to have 
the additional merits of violet eyes and retroussd noses. 
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They would make ideal wives for ambassadors behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

It was unfortunate that I arrived in such a battered 
condition, for New Orleans had gone mad, and was 
going madder every minute. It was two days before New 
Year’s Eve, the date of the great Sugar Bowl football 
match. (The reader may remember that I—as a rigid 
Caucasian—was in possession of a ticket for this spec¬ 
tacle.) And the Sugar Bowl match arouses the people of 
New Orleans to a frenzy of excitement which can hardly 
be conceived by the European. Take the Cup Final 
in England, Mardi Gras in Paris, the Mohammedan 
festival of Ramadan and the Battle of Flowers in Nice, 
multiply them by ten, and reproduce them in an atmos¬ 
phere reminiscent of Armistice Day at the end of the 
World War, and you may have a faint idea of the Sugar 
Bowl in New Orleans. 

The sidewalks were jammed with young gods and 
goddesses, many of them in an advanced state of inebria¬ 
tion, yelling “ 0 -Kla-Ho-Ma> 6 ” or “Col- 0 -Rah-Do/&”, 
according to their respective loyalties. Bands blared from 
street corners, rattles, trumpets and sirens added to the 
uproar. In the French quarter, cars mounted on the 
pavements with gay insouciance, and the doors of the 
bars which specialized in strip-tease cabarets had been 
torn off their hinges, so that as one walked along, 
glancing to left and right, one had a curious impression 
that quantities of young ladies were undressing in the 
open street. 

Nobody had warned me of such saturnalia; it was 
impossible to hire a room in an hotel, or for that matter, 
a seat on a public bench. By a series of miracles, however, 
I eventually found myself at midnight in an empty, 
ancient house belonging to the British Consulate, on the 
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outskirts of the city. There was a bed but no blankets, 
light but no heat, and I tiptoed about the silent, shuttered 
rooms, with their lofty ceilings, trying to arrange some 
sort of nest of shirts and underclothes in which to curl 
up for the night. 

As I was doing so, I saw an old copy of Time lying on 
a nearby table, and I took it to bed in the hope that it 
would send me to sleep. It had the contrary effect, for I 
happened to turn to an article about a young man 
called Knight. We shall meet him soon, so we can save 
our introductions. But I shall never forget the photo¬ 
graph that stared at me from the printed page in that 
lonely room; it was the face of a haunted man, and in its 
turn it haunted me. 

As I at last fell asleep, I knew that on the following 
night, wherever chance might find me a bed, it would 
not be in that room, and it would not be in New Orleans. 
I had to find Knight, and talk to him. Maybe I could 
give him some comfort. God knows, he needed it. 


n 

“Hey ... Knight!” 

The man in the woods stopped dead in his tracks, 
turned in our direction, and stood quite still. He was like 
an animal who scents the hunter. 

“I guess that’s our man,” muttered my companion, 
although he was still fifty yards away. “We’re in luck.” 
And again he cried: “Hey ... Knightl-Come over herel” 

We walked forward—not too fast, for always there 
was this sense of the hunt, this feeling that the wild 
creature we were seeking might run away. But he did 
not run away. He turned and very slowly came towards 
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US. When he got to the clearing he stood still again, 
waiting for us, with his hands in his pockets. 

We came up to him. 

“Morning, JCnight,” cried my companion. 

The man’s lips formed the word “morning”. 

We began to talk. But before I tell you what we said, 
or why, I want you to try to see that man as I saw 
him, to see the whole background as I saw it, for other¬ 
wise the story will mean nothing to you. 

He stands there, quite still, staring at us, with the 
sunlight shining on his face. Behind him, the pale trunks 
of the gum trees mingle with the even paler stems of the 
bleached birch, and through them filters the deep blue of 
the January sky. The man is about twenty-five, tall and 
pale, and even for America he is a magnificent physical 
specimen. He wears hunting kit, with a chequered shirt 
and a white sailor’s cap. But it is not by these physical 
details that one is impressed, but rather by the strange 
aura of solitude which surrounds him. If there were only 
one man in the world, one feels that it would be this 
man. He is utterly alone, and his loneliness seems to 
stretch all around him. It is as though the very woods 
were empty, as though he had only to scan the horizon 
to strip it of any friendly figure. 

“We’ve come to help you,” said my companion. 

The man nodded. 

“This is a friend of mine from England, who’s come 
a long way to see you. I’m going to leave you 
together.” 

He strode away up the narrow path, his footsteps 
crunching over the dead leaves. The man sat down on 
his haunches, and stated up at me, waiting. 

And now I can tell you who he is. 

The man’s name is Davis Knight, and at the time of 
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our meeting he had been released on parole from the 
county gaol of Laurel, Mississippi, where he had been 
serving a sentence of five years’ imprisonment for the 
crime of marrying a white woman. Had you seen him 
as I saw him on that sunny morning, you would have 
thought that he was a man whom any white woman 
would have been proud to marry, a man over whom— 
at least, in Europe—there might have been considerable 
feminine competition. He was like a painting by Bronzini, 
with a light olive skin, clear brown eyes and fine, sensi¬ 
tive hands. He looked about as much a Negro as I am, 
which is saying very litde indeed. 

And here is his history, which has all the elements of 
a tragedy by Eugene O’Neill. 

His great-grandfather. Captain Newton Knight, was a 
swashbuckling eccentric who gained considerable local 
fame in the Civil War. He fought for the Confederate 
Army till he learned that Confederate soldiers had 
assaulted his wife and stolen his horses, whereupon he 
galloped home through the hot summer night and set 
up a ragged, independent army of his own. 

There was no question about great-grandfather having 
coloured blood, nor great-grandmother either, though 
in those loose and lustful days it goes without saying that 
the relations of a master with his female slaves were not 
always exclusively domestic. In Jones County, where all 
this took place, there are many dark-skinned “Knights” 
eking out a pitiful existence in the woods. They are 
scorned by everybody, even by the “poor white trash”, 
though the memory of the swashbuckler himself is held 
in high esteem. 

But Davis Knight—I must insist on this—is not one of 
these half-breeds. His grandmother was Captain Knight’s 
own daughter. His father was white, and his mother. 
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whom I was later to meet, might have been a typical 
member of a woman’s club. 

Nor is this all. When America entered the war, Davis 
joined the Navy as a white man, served for nearly three 
years in a number of extremely unhealthy places, such as 
Guam, and was given an excellent record by Uncle Sam. 
And on his discharge papers was written that same 
word, “White”. 

Finally, he was married to his white bride in the neigh¬ 
bouring town of EUisville by the Mayor himself—a man 
who, in such communities, is au courant with the most 
intimate personal details in the lives of every man, 
woman and child in the community. And since, under 
the law of Mississippi, miscegenation is a criminal offence, 
one would have thought that the Mayor would have 
made pretty certain that he was not, even inadvertently, 
a party to it. 

All went well for three years. Davis and his bride went 
off happily to their little house in the woods. 

And then—an enemy struck. 


m 

Let us go back to the woods, to Davis, sitting there in 
the sunlight. 

“But who was it? Who could have wished to do you 
harm?” 

He shook his head hopelessly, though he never took 
his eyes off mine. “I don’t know, sir. Maybe I shall never 
know. Maybe it was some of the old people, the old 
people who were closer to my great-grandad. They 
ain’t all done so well for themselves. Maybe they don’t 
like to see a young man getting on.” 
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“Tell me, Davis. Some people to whom I’ve been 
talking have suggested that you would have been wiser 
to have been married somewhere else, to have gone 
north. . . .” 

He interrupted me. “Do think I look coloured, 
sir?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Then why should I be driven away from my home?” 
(I wish I could reproduce the rich, velvety quality of his 
voice, which was one of the most beautiful voices I ever 
heard, even in the South.) 

“Isn’t this my home, sir, where I belong? Aren’t these 
my fields and my woods?” He looked around him, as 
though he were surveying his domain. Suddenly, unex¬ 
pectedly, he smiled. “I’ve been setting traps all morning,” 
he said. 

“What for?” 

“Mink.” 

“D’you ever have any luck?” 

“Now and then I do.” 

“How much d’you get?” 

“Fifteen dollars. Twenty dollars. It depends.” The 
smile faded from his face. “Why should I be sent away 
from where I belong?” 

It is not I who should answer that question, but 
America. 

There was silence; but it was not an embarrassed 
silence; it was the sort of silence that a man like Thoreau 
must have spread around him, which does not suggest 
an absence of thought, but an extra awareness. 

“It’s fine out here in the woods,” he said at length, as 
though speaking to himself. “It’s always fine, spring, 
summer and fall, but I like the winter best. If I had to 
spend five winters in gaol. . .” He clenched his fists for 
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a moment, and looked over his shoulder, as though 
to prepare for some enemy who was coming up to trap 
him. 

And then: “They try to make out Fve been living in 
sin ever since I got married.” 

“How could they do that?” 

“If it don’t go right with my appeal, then I wasn’t 
married at all. That’s what they say; that’s what the 
law is.” 

“But it will go right, Davis; it must go right.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

I asked him a final question—and as soon as I had 
asked it, I wished that I had not done so. For he stiffened, 
and seemed to draw into himself. The question was: 

“Has all this trouble made any difference between you 
and the other folk in this part of the country?” 

For the first time in our conversation he avoided my 
eyes. He looked away and muttered: “I’ve seen no 
difference.” And I knew he was lying. 

For not once but a dozen times during the day I myself 
had seen hateful evidence of the manner in which the 
South treats cases like that of Davis Knight. I had made 
a long trek to find him—two hundred miles from New 
Orleans to Laurel, on from Laurel to the tiny township 
of Soso, and thence through miles of narrow lanes, and 
at last on foot through the woods. It had been a three 
days’ quest, and all along the route, as the trail grew 
warm, the hearts of the people had seemed to grow more 
cold. In Laurel it was: “That coloured man? What’s the 
idea of seeing folks like him?” In Soso, where I tackled 
the locals in the drug-store, it was: “Is that the man they 
say’s a nigger?” And after that, in farmsteads and in 
wooden shanties, when I put the question to anybody 
whom I could find around (usually to the accompaniment 
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of a snarling dog, baring its teeth at my ankles), I was 
met by a scowl and the sneer: “That nigger?” 

This was one of those times when it is almost a crime 
to keep one’s temper. There were so many things I 
would like to have retorted. I would like to have said 
that even if the flimsy fabric of evidence could have been 
substantiated, Knight’s alleged crime was not that he was 
a “nigger”, but that only seven-eighths of him were 
white; that during the war Uncle Sam had been only too 
glad of the services of those seven-eighths, plus the 
dubious eighth which was now in question; and that in 
any case it seemed strange that this great democracy, 
whose citizens had so often worked themselves into such 
a frenzy of indignation against Hitler’s persecution of 
those who were “tainted” with Jewish blood, should 
work itself into an even uglier frenzy over the very 
existence of those who were “tainted” with coloured 
blood. 

I might even have retorted that Hitler, at least, gave 
certain distinguished Jews the rank of “honorary 
Aryans”, whereas I had never heard of any American 
President who had elevated coloured people into 
“honorary whites.” 

Needless to say, I said none of these things. One is at 
a disadvantage in the role of an alien, lost in the forests 
of the deep South. I merely nodded and went on my way. 

But that ugly, snarling phrase—“that nigger”—took 
all the music out of the morning. Which was a pity, for 
it was a lovely morning and a lovely country, a clean, 
golden country, with trees whose trunks had been washed 
white by the cold fingers of winter, and sweet, sudden 
flushes of spring, where the wild camellias flamed pink 
and crimson in the shadows. 

There is nothing much more that I can report of my 
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conversation with Knight. I wished him luck, and we 
shook hands. (He gripped my hand very tightly, as 
though it might be the last hand of an eight-eighths white 
man that he would ever clasp). I left him standing there 
in the woods, staring after me, alone, so utterly alone. 

On the way back we called at another little house to 
see his mother and father. They stood tliere in the porch, 
not saying very much; they seemed stunned, not only by 
the tragedy that had befallen them, but by the fact that 
anybody from outside should regard it as a tragedy at 
all. The father held on to my arm. “You’re the first that’s 
come,” he said. “Yes, sir. You’re the only one.” 

But it was the mother who had the last word. 

“They treated him no better’n a hound dog,” she said. 
“No better’n a hound dog.” 

It was not an overstatement. 


HI 

I shall have other things to say, in a less impressionistic 
and a more factual manner, about this American “col¬ 
oured problem”, which is also a world problem, though 
Americans are not at all pleased when you refer to it as 
such. But I thought it best to introduce it with the figure 
of that lonely man, standing in the woods, because— 
well, I suppose that is the sort of way one’s mind works. 
I believe very strongly in the value and integrity of first 
impressions. If you can remember and record the precise 
quality of the immediate shock which is made on you by 
some outstanding person or event, you have, more often 
than not, recorded something of significance. 

That was why, on the first stage of my journey to see 
this persecuted man, I whipped out a pencil and wrote 
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down “White Waiting-room” as soon as I first saw those 
words painted over a doorway. It happened when the 
bus stopped at a little town called Picaynne, about eighty 
miles north of New Orleans. I got out to stretch my legs, 
and there, in front of me, was this strange sign and— 
here is where the shock comes—automatically associ¬ 
ated it, not with the colour of the people, but with the 
colour of the room itself. “White Waiting-room.” What 
a pleasant idea, I thought to myself, and pushed open the 
door, expecting to see a newly decorated room in various 
shades of white, which had presumably been designed 
for the cool comfort of travellers in the dusty summer 
months. 

Needless to say, the illusion was only momentary, for 
even as I passed through the door my eye caught another 
notice, on the opposite wall, announcing “Coloured 
Waiting-room”. So that was it! And I laughed at myself 
for being so naive. But whenever I have seen those words, 
I recall the shock of this first experience, and I am glad 
to do so, for this segregation business can become 
infectious. 

Another shock came three days later, on the way back, 
and once again it was on the bus. We had been travelling 
for several hours, whirling down long, straight roads 
that ran through a flat, monotonous landscape of brown 
grassland sparsely dotted with pines. I was sitting towards 
the back of the bus, which was fairly full, with a number 
of coloured people behind me. 

A coloured boy who was strap-hanging by my side 
took out a cigarette, fumbled in his pocket for a match, 
couldn’t find one, asked his coloured neighbour for a 
light without success, shrugged his shoulders and put 
the cigarette behind his ear. Whereupon, without any 
suspicion that I was doing anything particularly extra- 
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ordinary, I oflFered the young man a light. He gaped at 
me as though I had struck him. To be oflFered a light by 
a white man. . . . 

It was growing dark, and as the match flared it seemed 
that the flame lit up the whole bus; some strange colour 
sense must have been aroused, some subtle jungle-call 
had reverberated; h<iads were turned, white, hostile heads, 
and these heads stared fixedly at me, holding the light 
for the “damned nigger.” His fingers were trembling as 
he drew on the cigarette, and his dark eyes swivelled 
round in the direction of the white, staring faces. 

At the next stop, a few minutes later, the bus-conductor 
came up to me and said, in a sort of growl: “There’s 
room up in front,” 

I pretended not to understand him. 

He jerked his thumb over his shoulder. “There’s room 
up in front,” he repeated. “Maybe you’d like to move.” 

It was my least favourite sort of situation. Everybody 
was staring—^white faces from the front, black faces from 
the rear. I had not wished to cause a scene; my action 
had been completely unpremeditated, and the whole 
thing should have been ludicrously unimportant. But 
suddenly it seemed to me very important indeed. 

So I gulped and took a deep breath, and in a tinging 
Oxford accent—which, of course, made things much 
worse—I replied: “Thank you, I am quite happy where 
I am.” 

Silence. Stares. Stares from the bus-conductor, stares 
from the whites, stares from the blacks. 

But I won. I felt almost cross-eyed at the end of it, 
but I won. I stared that man out, and he went back to 
his seat, and hurled the bus at a terrifying rate to its 
final destination. 

And that is what happens when you oflFer a light to a 

M 
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damned nigger in the land of the brave and the land of 
the free, where all men were born with an equal right to 
happiness. 


V 

Are things getting better? Is anything being done to 
improve the lot of the coloured man? 

Most Northern Americans, who know strangely little 
about what is going on in their own country, would 
certainly answer, “Yes.” They could hardly answer any¬ 
thing else, for “America” and “Democracy” are, to them, 
interchangeable words. But their answer would be based 
on no factual grounds. 

Most Southern Americans would resent the question 
being put at all. Are they not in danger of being 
“swamped”? Are they not running the risk of being 
economically ruined by the preposterous demands of the 
coloured people for wages on which they can almost 
live? 

All Negroes would answer, “No”, and they would be 
right. How can their prospects improve as long as they 
have not the right to vote? I beg your pardon? Of course, 
they have the right—oh yesl For America, as we know, 
is a democracy, and the right to vote was granted at the 
end of the Civil War. But in practice it has been denied 
ever since, by violence, fraud, intimidation and 
skullduggery. 

Not only are the polls in the South picketed by gallant 
Caucasians on voting day, not only are the coloured 
people kept cowering in their houses by threats of physical 
violence, while their white fellow citizens roll up to vote 
them to damnation, but even those few brave spirits who 
venture out and turn up at the booths are rendered 
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impotent by a series of repulsive subterfuges. Until very 
recently in Georgia, for Instance, before a Negro could 
vote he had to get affidavits from ten white persons to 
prove that he had voted for the same candidate fifty years 
ago! That sentence is not a misprint, although it sounds 
meaningless. It is just an example of white American 
humour as applied to the coloured man. 

At the moment of writing there is a movement afoot 
in Georgia which, if it is successful, will result in every 
voter being required to re-register. That sounds simple 
enough. But before his name can be accepted on the roll 
of electors, he has to pass a “test” before an election 
board composed entirely of white men. These tests are 
nothing more than abominable farces. Any coloured man 
who is foolish enough to attempt to pass one finds him¬ 
self being put through a fantastic viva voce of general 
knowledge which would stump a university professor. 
He may even be asked to recite the forty-nine amend¬ 
ments to the Constitution, and be floored because he puts 
a comma in the wrong place! 

If any of these facts are questioned by indignant 
Americans, the simplest answer to their objections is to 
refer them to the electoral statistics. In the Southern 
States of Mississippi, South Carolina, Alabama and 
Georgia, the population is roughly 40 per cent. Negro. 
In all these States he is completely unrepresented. 

However, it is for no academic, statistical reason that 
I feel so deeply about this unhappy business. It is for a 
human reason—for a hundred human reasons. It is 
because of Knight, in Mississippi, and Larry, in Wash¬ 
ington. It is because of the old woman in Laurel whose 
son had been beaten up by a gang of Caucasian toughs. 
She was sitting on a bench reading a newspaper, and to 
the horror of the local population I sat beside her. There 
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was a report of the case in the local paper, there were also 
the usuil reports of the coming war with Russia. Her 
dark finger moved from one column to the other. “As 
long as there’s this,” she said, pointing to the curt little 
paragraph about her son, “there’ll be this.” And her 
finger pointed to the scare headline. “Yes, sir,” she 
sighed. “It looks as though God gonna keep a-punishin’ 
white folks.” 

Postscript. It is almost superfluous to point out the 
relationship between the coloured problem and our 
original theme of fear. It may seem extraordinary that 90 
per cent, of a tough and virile people should go in dread 
of a crushed and exploited 10 per cent., but this does 
appear to be the case; and as we have already noted, the 
percentages in the South are much higher in favour of 
the coloured community. 

Southerners will tell you that “Negroes breed like 
rabbits”, and that in fifty years, if things go on as they 
are, a third of the American population will be black. 
Statistics do not confirm this assertion; the present rate 
of increase is roughly the same for Caucasian and non- 
Caucasian. However, if the force of the world opinion— 
coupled with the essential decency of the American char¬ 
acter—eventually compels the Southerners to see that the 
Negro has elementary justice, some startling changes may 
occur in the American political scene. For instance, if the 
polls were cleaned up, and if the millions of Negroes who 
are now to all intents and purposes disenfranchised could 
saUy out and cast their votes, the Dembcratic Party would 
gain an immense access of strength. 

There is another possibility—at present only dim, but 
none the less menacing to the American tory—^which is 
that the coloured people in their despair may turn to 
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communism as the only solution to their troubles, or that 
they may, at the very least, be used by left-wing politi¬ 
cians as the nucleus of a socialist party. In the last 
Presidential election Henry Wallace made a strong appeal 
for the Negro vote. He did not get it, for Wallace is one 
of the least effective demagogues that the world has ever 
known, and is served by a collection of political numb¬ 
skulls. But if there ever is a third party in America, a 
party of the Left—and it seems inevitable that America 
must one day follow the trend of the rest of the world— 
such a party would obviously have a strong Negro core. 
And that prospect is about as horrifying as any that could 
be conjured up before the American; it would be worse 
than another depression, worse even than another war. 



CHAPTER XVI 


COMIC STRIP 

I T is time that we had a little light relief, and we need 
not go far to find it. For as the traveller makes his way 
across the continent, from frozen plain to torrid desert, 
he will gradually discover that through every changing 
scene he is followed by certain unvarying companions. 
There they are, every morning when he awakes, the old 
familiar faces from which it is impossible to escape. It 
matters not whether he is taking a hurried snack at an 
airport between planes in the Middle West, or whether 
he is lying on the golden sands of Florida—these com¬ 
panions will be by his side, demanding his attention. 
Little by little he finds that he yields more easily to their 
insistence, till at last the famUiat faces have become a 
necessity to him; he would feel lost without them, cut 
off from the main stream of American life. 

These companions are the comics. 

“Blondie”, “Popeye”, “Bringing up Father”, “Barney 
Google and Snuffy Smith”—these and hundreds of other 
grotesques have taken up such prominent positions on 
the American stage that no student of American manners 
can afford to ignore them. To their sides have come a 
throng of other characters who, though they are included 
under the general heading of “comics”, would more 
aptly be termed “heroics”: Flash Gordon and his “space- 
rocket”; Superman, who fights the Titans; Buck Rogers, 
who wars with Mars; Pick, who carries the American 
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flag, tattered but triumphant, through the early pages of 
the history of the Union. And there is yet another class 
of “comic”—the scientific expositor, who may use his 
space as though it were a blackboard on which to 
simplify, in a pictorial form, the latest developments of a 
mechanical civilization, or to call the attention of the 
American public to those many curiosa in Nature and 
society that might otherwise escape them. In this class 
the outstanding genius is, of course, Ripley, who for 
many years has been proving that the world is so full of 
a number of things that we all ought to be as happy as 
King Features. 

The British reader, accustomed to his starved sheets, in 
which space can seldom be found for more than a couple 
of tiny strips squeezed on to a back page, is inclined to 
underrate both the size and the influence of the comics. 
Before me lies a sixteen-page newspaper in full colour, 
equal in bulk to two full-size daily newspapers in Britain; 
it is entirely devoted to comics and it is included in every 
batch of Saturday papers published by the Hearst group. 
As if this were not enough, an even larger full-size paper 
of comics follows on the Sunday, and through every day 
of the week every other newspaper in America, however 
sober its complexion, carries at least two pages of 
exclusively comic material. 

It is probably true to suggest that no national news¬ 
paper could take the risk of eliminating its comic section 
without endangering its existence. Statistics tell us that 
the strips are read by 83 per cent, of the male subscribers, 
by 79 per cent, of the women, and by nearly all the chil¬ 
dren. If we include the Sunday newspapers, they have an 
audience of roughly eighty millions. It may therefore be 
asserted that the morals of Popeye and the manners of 
Blondie—to say nothing of the conduct of Flash Gordon 
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and Superman—are of no small concern to the American 
people, and indeed, to the people of the whole world. 

Let us therefore study some of these creations in 
greater detail. 


n 

Top of the list is Blondie, the creation of Chic Young. 
The phenomenal success of the Blondie strip is indicated 
by the fact that it is published in over a thousand daily 
and Sunday newspapers in the United States and Canada, 
and by hundreds of newspapers abroad, from Shanghai 
to Batavia, from Oslo to Buenos Aires. As a result of this 
mass syndication. Young’s income is conservatively 
estimated at 300,000 dollars a year. 

What is the secret of Blondie’s charm, which makes so 
many millions of people feel that they know her better 
than they know their nearest relations? She has a pleasing 
face, but she is not beautiful; she has an agreeable dis¬ 
position, but nobody could call her a wit. Nothing very 
exciting ever happens to her; she is never kidnapped, nor 
rescued from burning buildings, and as far as I know she 
has never indulged in even the mildest flirtation. As for 
her husband, who bears the name of Dagwood Bumstead, 
he is as near to a half-wit as makes no matter, though of 
course, he has a heart of gold. He is a mixture of a clown 
and a saint. 

The drawings are in no way remarkable, even by the 
comparatively modest standards of the comic strip. They 
have none of the inspired grotesqueness of Popeye, nor 
the fairy-tale quality of Mickey Mouse, nor the exquisite 
economy of Soglow’s Little King. They are the sort of 
thing which, one imagines, could be turned out with 
little difficulty by any hack who had taken a course at a 
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school of commercial art. Indeed, one of Young’s minor 
worries is that he has so many impersonators, in the shape 
of ingenious crooks with a talent for drawing, who 
claim to be Young himself and deftly sketch his characters 
on the back of a menu card in exchange for a free meal. 

Yet these squiggles have not only earned for their 
creator a princely income, but have given birth to a series 
of commercial enterprises which make Blondie an indus¬ 
try in her own right. It would take a whole page to list 
the various items of merchandise to which Blondie has 
lent the magic of her name; among them may be men¬ 
tioned soaps, dolls’-houses, stationery, hand lotions, 
talcum powders, movie machines, sweaters, shampoos, 
hair tonics, cook-books, jigsaw puzzles, polo shirts, 
bubble baths, clocks, watches, whisk brooms and rubber 
pipes. In addition to this spate of goods, millions of 
Blondie books are sold annually, and the Bumstead 
family is the subject of a Sunday radio programme which 
runs the whole year round. It will be perceived that 
“Blondie” has made her mark on the American mind to 
no mean extent, and because of this, she and her family 
will repay a brief study. 

Why do Americans love Blondie? Which are the 
qualities in her that they find most endearing? In the 
answer to these questions, we may expect to find a fairly 
true reflection of the mind of the American middle 
classes. Most of us will agree that it is a pleasing reflection. 

The answer consists largely in a series of negatives. 
We have already noted that Blondie never flirts; Young 
does not think that marital infidelity is a subject for 
humour. On the same high moral plane, neither Blondie 
nor her husband ever drinks; indeed, even the mention of 
liquor or saloons is strictly taboo. Not does she smoke, 
because cigarettes are still offensive to many people. As 
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a minor concession to depravity, her husband is occasion¬ 
ally shown smoking a pipe. 

Blondie’s ethical standards are, in fact, nearer to the 
Victorians than to the popular conception of American 
life as shown by Hollywood. For example, the Bumsteads 
always sleep in a double bed, and they will continue to 
do so as long as their creator lives, for he has a rooted 
conviction that twin beds are inimical to the success of 
married life. And in the vast majority of the strips she is 
shown with an apron over her modest frock, engaged in 
some sort of domestic chore or meeting some typical 
domestic crisis. 

She is, in short, a good girl, and a home girl—a girl 
for whom the major excitements of life are all to be found 
within her own four walls. Washing up, a new spring 
hat, letting out the dog, repainting the bathroom, hang¬ 
ing up the curtains, darning the socks—of such is her 
world. Because Young is himself a married man, a faithful 
man, a simple man and an almost excessively domestic 
man, he is able to give to these tiny adventures a perennial 
quality of excitement. The extent of his success may be 
measured by the fact that though Dagwood, the husband, 
is a clumsy lout, he is so lovable, so touchingly devoted 
to Blondie, that thousands of American babies are 
christened Dagwood every year. It is not a distinction 
that some of us would envy, but, America being what 
it is, the name of Dagwood may well prove to be a 
valuable asset. 


ra 

Another American characteristic which is very 
apparent in the comic strips is the worship of masculine 
virility. Here the he-man is exalted in a measure that 
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recalls the heroic age. Never before has an enraptured 
public gaped at so formidable a collection of jutting 
chins, bursting chests, swelling thighs and knotted 
calves. All these allurements are linked to an impeccable 
moral character, in spite of the temptations oflfered by a 
background of voluptuous females, who curve in and 
out of the drawings like flute obbligatos to a martial 
chorus. The psychologist might indeed draw some 
sinister conclusions from the ease with which these lusty 
giants so consistently repel the advances of the sirens 
who endeavour to seduce them; there can be few people, 
of any race, who have not sometimes been puzzled by 
Lil’ Abner’s stubborn refusal to come to a clinch with 
Daisy Mae. Whatever the reason, Lil’ Abner keeps 
himself to himself, and shows no sort of inclination to 
relinquish his role of the world’s greatest misogynist. 

It is the same with Superman—“all time’s most 
gorgeous hunk of male flesh”—bull-necked, gigantic in 
chest, arms and everywhere else, clad in the accepted 
interplanetary costume of skin-tight blue, with red cloak 
and star boots, an enormous “S” emblazoned on his 
exploding chest. Fisticuffs are child’s play to Superman; 
he hurls himself through space, chokes ten-ton dinosaurs, 
props up towering sykscrapers, forces roaring waterfalls 
to go into reverse. In other words, he faithfully reproduces 
the dream-sequences of the average male adolescent. 

The same projection of the adolescent dream is evident 
in Mandrake the Magician, who is rapidly coming to the 
top rank of America’s favourites. Mandrake, who is 
always shown in “faultless evening dress” (a costume 
which includes a cloak lined with cherry-coloured satin), 
is a handsome young man of Latin complexion, who 
possesses the enviable gift of hypnotizing lighdy-clad 
females by a wave of his hand—dways, of course, for 
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their own good. These females are usually in some 
physical or moral danger, and when Mandrake has saved 
them, he turns on their oppressors, who are sent spinning 
oflF the page with a flick of the wrist. All of us would like 
to be Mandrake, from time to time. His success springs 
from the same eternal source which inspired one of the 
greatest pantomime songs of the Edwardian era; 

'''Lend me your magic n>and 
If only for an hourr 


iv 

What effect do these strange creatures have on the 
American mind? They must have some effect. Day in and 
day out they dance through the national consciousness; 
they are always in the background, from infancy to old 
age. To some extent it might even be claimed that they 
are no longer even in the background, that they are 
pushing themselves forward, crowding out the real 
heroes and the real villains, compelling the multitudes to 
give them the attention which should properly be 
reserved for more serious things. To quote an editorial 
in the Vermont Daily News: “Every once in a while we 
receive in our office advertisements promoting ‘whole¬ 
some’ comics, which offer the lives of real heroes, which 
are supposedly as laden with deeds of inspiration and 
daring as the best efforts of Superman. Somehow we 
don’t react. For instance, the latest ‘wholesome’ offering 
that has come our way is a pictorial life of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. We have a good deal of respect for F.D., but 
Mr. Roosevelt can’t leap a thousand feet in the air and 
bring down a warplane with his bare fists. Superman 
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It is also a fact that during the war the comics, instead 
of being relegated to a back place, flourished more than 
ever, and though a few half-hearted attempts were made 
to substitute real villains, such as Hitler, for the stock 
figures of popular fancy, they were very soon abandoned. 
Hitler could not breathe real fire through his nostrils; 
the villains of the comics could. 

These facts may perhaps be used as evidence by those 
who claim that the American mass mind, if compared 
with the British, is still in a stage of comparative 
adolescence. 

The claim gains force when we study such a popular 
character as Blondie. If we follow the life of the Bumstead 
family with the same close attention as it is followed by 
Americans, we shall come to the conclusion that what 
does not happen to the Bumsteads is even more remark¬ 
able than what does. For instance, although the very 
existence of millions of American families centres round 
their relationships with the trade unions, the very men¬ 
tion of such an institution in the Blondie world would be 
as unthinkable as blasphemy. The word “union” is con¬ 
troversial, and as such is anathema. We need not make 
too much of this point, not need we adopt an attitude of 
smug superiority about it. After all, we have our own 
Jane, who is the darling of the British Navy, and Jane’s 
thoughts are usually as flimsy as the ribbons which bind 
the imderwear in which she appears to pass the greater 
part of her days and nights. It is none the less true that 
British humour, by and large, is not divorced from life, 
but inspired by it, and that instead of banishing the face 
of “controversy” into the background, we take it out, 
have a good look at it, and, if needs be, cock a snook 
at it. 

Perhaps the most important question is how the comics 
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aflFect the children. On the whole, I would say that they 
affected them neither one way nor the other; the child 
mind is essentially a bloodthirsty mind, and if it is not 
given an opportunity to indulge its sadism in one 
direction it wiU probably indulge it in another. And 
whatever we may say about Superman, he would pro¬ 
bably have given great pleasure to the author of Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays. 

There is only one direction in which the comics, in my 
opinion, might have an adverse effect upon the American 
child, and that is in the direction of sex. (This criticism 
applies, incidentally, in a minor degree to Britain.) A 
great many people in both our countries seem to think 
that it is uproariously funny to attribute to boys of seven 
the passions of men of twenty-seven; it is a sure-fire laugh 
to portray a male infant drolling over the charms of a 
female infant. This brand of humour happens to escape 
me, so I usually ignore it. But there are certain very 
popular comics in America that exploit it to a degree 
where it caimot be ignored. One in particular, which for 
obvious reasons must remain anonymous, deals at inor¬ 
dinate length with the infatuation of a boy of twelve (at 
least, that is the age he looks in the pictures) for an 
adventuress of thirty, who is usually portrayed in a state 
of semi-nudity. I remember one picture in which his face 
stared like a scarlet blob from the centre of the page, 
with a balloon coming out of it on which were inscribed 
the words, “Oh, Miss X . . . nobody ever kissed me like 
that beforel” It struck me as rather nasty. 

However, that is an exception to the general rule that 
the comics are generally as clean as a whistle. All that one 
can honestly say against them is that maybe America 
studies them too closely. For while they are following the 
adventures of Mandrake the Magician, they ignore the 
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fact that the shadows of other sorcerers, more powerful 
and more sinister, are looming up behind them. 


V 

It is a long step from the rough-and-tumble humour 
of the comics to the streamlined wit of the Neti^ Yorker, 
but it is a step worth taking, for in the sleek pages of this 
magazine we shall find a remarkably accurate reflection of 
one facet of the American mind. Perhaps I am prejudiced 
in favour of the New Yorker, I have known its Editor, 
Harold Rosse, for many years; I was once its London 
correspondent; and I should feel as lost without my 
weekly copy as many of my friends would feel without 
their regular diet of Punch. But then I was never a great 
Punch fan, and I have never forgiven it for the savage 
vulgarity of its attitude in the First World War, when 
it chose to hold up to derison the social gaffes of those 
gallant soldiers whose courage and ability had caused 
them to be promoted from the ranks. A pretty play 
Punch made, in those days, with the pathetic little blunders 
of the “temporary gendeman”, whose management of a 
teacup was less expert than his handling of a rifle. Punch 
has never again sunk quite as low as that, but there is a 
smugness and a second-rate public school atmosphere 
about its pages which to me is unattractive. I would 
rather have Vogue’s “On with the dancel” or the Daily 
Worker’s “Off with their heads!” 

There is no smugness about the New Yorker, though 
there is some savagery. It was, for instance, a savage 
gesture when Rosse decided, on one historic day, to 
sweep aside every scrap of text in his magazine and to 
devote the entire issue to John Hersey’s factual account 
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of the atomic bombing of Hiroshima. It was like tossing 
a hand grenade into the Ritz bar. All over America people 
flicked open the pages of the magazine, expecting to be 
titillated by the familiar grotesques of Cobean and the 
domestic conceits of Helen Hopkinson; instead, they 
found themselves staring into the face of death. If Rosse 
had done nothing else for journalism he would deserve 
a medal for that; it was an act of genius and of courage, 
and it was typical of all that is best in America. 

What can we learn from the pages of the Neiv Yorker? 
Shall we find in them any echo of the note of fear which 
haunted us on our arriv^? It is possible. To me, there is 
some significance in the fact that the most popular 
cartoonist of the day is Charles Addams, who might be 
described as a sort of poltergeist hovering over the grave 
of Poe. If you do not know the drawings of Addams, life 
has deprived you of one of the most morbid delights, 
and if the adjective and the noun seem ill-met, that is no 
fault of mine. For this is necrophylean humour, nourished 
on hemlock, sporting in the shadow of the gallows. It is 
humour in which vampires are domestic pets, and the 
guest of honour is the skeleton at the feast; humour in 
which the patter of children’s feet has an echo of doom, 
because even the children have murder in their hearts. It 
would indeed be true to say that Addams is the only 
man who has ever made evil funny. 

Consider some of his subjects. It is Christmas Eve and 
some carol-singers, plump, amiable, inane, have gathered 
in the snow outside a desolate house in the country. With 
an uncanny inspiration, Addams has gone to the iSSo’s 
for the architecture of this house, which constantly 
figures in his drawings, for he rightly feels that the 
buildings of this period had all the qualities of evil and 
insanity which he requires. (To confirm this theory, the 
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reader need only take a walk through the desolate vistas 
of South Kensington, where most of the houses were 
obviously designed for the exclusive use of witches and 
elementals.) There stand the carol-singers, lifting up 
their voices to the stars. And above them, crouched in a 
black group like a nest of spiders, are his favourite 
characters—the pale, gmtit femme fatale in a skin-tight, 
low-cut dress, the moron with leprous cheeks, the con¬ 
vict, and the evil child whose lips are always twisted to a 
snarl. And over the parapet they are lifting a cauldron of 
molten lead, which they are about to discharge on the 
saintly singers below. 

There is no caption; there is no need of one; the whole 
of Addams’ world is in that drawing. It is a world in 
which evil invariably triumphs over good. One of his 
most brilliant inventions showed the femme fatale walking 
down a long, twilit picture-gallery. From every space on 
the wall stare portraits of the most horrifying men and 
women, creatures who might have posed for the final 
portrait of Dorian Gray. But there is one exception—a 
portrait of a respectable, clean-cut American business 
man, of obviously the highest moral character. The 
femme fatale is pointing to this person. And the caption is: 
“We call him the black sheep of the family.” 

You see the idea? It is a formula, of course, but a 
formula of such ingenuity that it is capable of almost 
infinite elaboration. 

We need not overestimate the significance of Addams’ 
popularity in America; there are some moralists who 
consider it a sign of decadence, but they are the sort of 
critics who would find a sinister purport even in the 
fairy world of our own Emmett. Certainly, there is no 
“decadence” in the New Yorker as a whole; it is swift, 
sharp and merciless. Indeed, the only criticism that one 

N 
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might level at it is that it is over-eager to attack anything 
which might conceivably be regarded as verging on 
“whimsy”. (This is a trait which it shares with some 
British contemporaries.) There is whimsy and whimsy, 
and if you wage war against it indiscriminately you are 
forced to throw to the flames a mass of enchanting work, 
from the essays of Elia to the fables of Winnie the Pooh. 
I am not inclined to do so. And one of the few occasions 
when I was angry with the Nett> Yorker was when it 
published Dorothy Parker’s three-word review of A. A. 
Milne’s little masterpiece, which apparently made her 
physically sick. In baby language she wrote: “I thwew 
up.” Yes, it makes one smile. But the smile is on the 
wrong side of the face. 

We asked ourselves what lesson we could leam from 
the 'New Yorker. It is perhaps a somewhat pompous 
question to put to a court jester, but as we have put it 
we might as well answer it. The answer is, of course, 
that Americans have at last learned to laugh at them¬ 
selves. It is an encouraging sign in a great democracy. No 
foreigner has ever thrown so delicate a shaft of ridicule 
on the women’s clubs as Helen Hopkinson, nor so 
exposed the absurdities of the Rotarians and the Elks as 
Whimey Darrow. For years, Mary Petty’s trembling 
pencil has been writing irreverent epitaphs on the graves 
of the Four Hundred, and just as Ziegfeld glorified the 
American girl, so Peter Amo has debunked her. Only 
eyes that were clear and honest, and brains that were 
wholly devoid of cant or prejudice, could have surveyed 
the American scene so candidly, and portrayed it with 
such ruthless realism. 



CHAPTER XVII 


CRAVATOMANIA 

T he capacity for laughing at oneself is as sure a sign 
of maturity in a nation as in a man, and now that 
the Americans have at last acquired it, there is no longer 
any excuse for regarding them, as they have so long been 
regarded, as socially adolescent. (In fact, this legend 
should have been discarded long ago, for even in the 
’nineties Oscar Wilde had cause to suggest that 
“America’s youth is the oldest of her traditions.”) 

No new nation can afford to laugh at itself, because in 
a new nation the symbols which are open to ridicule are 
symbols only; they have not the lore and authority of 
history and tradition. An ancient crown may be just as 
comic, per se, as a new one; the only difference is that he 
who wears an ancient crown can bear with equanimity 
the laughter of the crowd, because he knows, and they 
know, that this strange object is a symbol of glory and 
triumph in which all share alike. There are many hilari¬ 
ously funny symbols in the ancient fabric of our Constitu¬ 
tion, but they would not be—and are not—affected by 
our laughter. Whereas, the whole of Fascism would have 
been endangered if the Italians had permitted themselves 
to smile at the antics of Mussolini. How such a gay and 
charming people dissuaded themselves from doing so 
will always be, to me, one of the insoluble mysteries of 
history, for surely, in all the long chronicles of man’s 
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follies, no spectacle has ever been so intrinsically side¬ 
splitting as that afforded by Mussolini’s generals when he 
ordered them to jump through flaming hoops. To this day 
I find myself heaving at the memory of those paunched 
and corseted figures, trembling in an abject cluster on the 
open field, moistening their lips and adjusting their 
moustaches before trotting forward like overfed sheep in 
order to skip through a flickering circle of fire. 

Spectacles of such a nature, were they conceivable in 
England or America, or indeed in any other adult country, 
would arouse such a gale of laughter that they would be 
doomed at birth. 

However, in spite of the fact that America has un¬ 
questionably come of age, there are still many refreshing 
signs of lingering adolescence. Americans, for instance, 
never lose an opportunity of dressing up, putting paper 
caps on their heads, blowing trumpets, marching down 
the middle of the street behind a band, and generally, on 
every possible occasion, making an excuse for a carnival. 
Even die most sober meeting of the Elks or the Rotarians 
may blossom into something very like a fancy dress ball 
before the evening is over. True, some of these excuses 
for dressing up are not so happy, and most decent 
Americans would agree that the garb of the Ku Klux 
Klan is as sinister as it is stupid. But on the whole the 
spirit behind the desire for fancy dress is a young and 
healthy one, and we could do with more of it in our own 
drab country. 

Whether we could do with as much of it as the 
Americans are now showing is quite another question. 
Which reminds me that I would like to tell you a 
story. 
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II 

It was three o’clock in the morning and the grand 
canyon of Fifth Avenue was comparatively quiet. You 
could look way up town from 28th Street and see only a 
handful of cars crouching at each traffic light, like 
animals waiting to hurl themselves deeper into the jungle 
as soon as they saw the green signal. Very clean and 
immaculate the city looks at this hour; the highways are 
like burnished silver, and from the centre of them drift 
plumes of snow-white steam, that curl and spin and 
vanish into the cold night air—the outward signs of the 
gigantic furnaces buried in the concrete far below, those 
furnances whose function it is to keep five million people 
in a perpetual condition of fever heat. 

It was good to step outside from the bar and sniff the 
fresh air. A bar at 3 a.m. is never the healthiest of spots, 
and in New York it usually gives a pretty good imper¬ 
sonation of hell. This one was no exception. Like all such 
places, it was plunged in almost complete darkness, with 
only a few dim strip-lights over the mirrors, tinted altern¬ 
ately green and rose, so that the faces in the mirrors 
gleamed pink on one side and ashen on the other. About 
a dozen clients were draped against the counter, all of the 
male sex, and all intent on poisoning themselves in the 
swiftest possible marmer by ice-cold Bourbon poured 
into the recesses of an unnaturally heated stomach. Only 
one of these spectral creatures was speaking, and he was 
saying the same thing over and over again: “You ain’t 
seen die beginning of this tie business. No, sir! You ain’t 
seen the beginning of it yeti” 

As I walked up the street I pondered his words. “This 
tie business.” It is something that strikes the visiting 
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Englishman like a blow. By now I was fairly used to it; 
my eyes had grown accustomed to the sartorial glare; 
but on my arrival I had blinked as nervously as anybody. 
Standing before a vast window display of ties in Phila¬ 
delphia, in which the colours of the silks and the foulards 
and the poplins had the brilliance of a bonfire, I had 
asked myself if it were possible that any adults could 
possibly wear such horrors. The question was super¬ 
fluous, for all around me adults were wearing them— 
sober, elderly persons, too, who in England would 
regard even a navy blue polka-dot as unduly festive. I 
said to myself: “This must be an exception. Philadelphia 
must have gone a little cuckoo; it is inconceivable that 
this craze has affected the whole continent.” I was wrong. 
Cravatomania, to coin a word, rages from Boston to 
San Francisco, from Detroit to New Orleans. The manu¬ 
facture of ties has become a major industry, employing 
tens of thousands of persons and involving the expendi¬ 
ture of many millions. As the man in the bar had said: 
“You ain’t seen the beginning of it yet.” 

These were my recollections as I wandered uptown in 
the early hours of that morning, mechanically counting 
my way through the thirties and the forties, and playing 
littie games with my watch, trying to calculate the exact 
time at which I should arrive at 66th Street if I turned to 
the tight and went up Lexington Avenue. But the game 
was never finished, for suddenly I saw a light in a shop 
window on the other side of the street, and under the 
light a man was bent low, apparently painting a picture. 
It seemed strange that a man should be painting at this 
hour, and in full view of the street, so I crossed over to 
see what was happening. As I came up to the window I 
saw that once again it was “this tie business.” 
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Yes, there he was, a bald little man with a very pale 
face and a very hook nose, and in front of him, on an 
easel, was a tie on which he was painting—of all things— 
a human face. With a shock I realized that he was not 
alone in the shop; behind him sat his client, a youth with 
a flaming shock of red hair which, at that very moment, 
was being reflected on the square of silk which the man 
was painting. 

I am usually diffident about staring at people while 
they work; I feel shy about peering into holes which 
workmen are drilling in the street, or sauntering up 
behind the water-colourist who has pitched his easel in 
front of a church. But this was such an unexpected 
encounter that I could not tear myself away; besides, 
pinned to the glass door was a notice inviting me to 
STEP INSIDE. So I stepped inside. It was a very tiny shop 
and there was only just room to sit down. 

“ ’Morning,” muttered the bald little man without 
looking up. 

“ ’Morning,” echoed the young man with red hair. 

“ ’Morning,” I replied. 

For a while nothing mote was said, and I studied the 
price-list that hung on the opposite wall. 

DONE WHILE U WAIT 
Your own portrait in graphic color. 

Done from life—25 dollars 
Done from photo—15 dollars 
Specialty—Personal dogs in rustic settings 15 dollars. 

NUDES 

(UNCREASABLE—INDIVIDUAL—LIFE-LIKE. 30 doUatS Up.) 

Landscapes—Seascapes—Abstract. 

ANYTHING U FANCY. 
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To illustrate the truth of these claims were dozens of 
ties hanging on the opposite wall, awaiting delivery to 
customers—ties with faces, ties with monograms, ties 
with “anything U fancy”, from a sunset to a spaniel. But 
it was the uncreasable, individual, life-like nudes that 
most attracted my attention. I do not know if they 
really were “uncreasable”, nor do I care very much, 
for uncreasability is not a quality which has ever 
seemed to me of great importance in connection with 
the nude, but they were certainly “individual and life¬ 
like.” 

“Looking at those noods?” demanded the artist, still 
bending over his work. 

I could not deny it. 

“They all look at the noods.” 

The young man with red hair gave a rude chuckle. 

“Done from life they are, those noods,” continued the 
artist. 

“Done from life?” repeated the young man. “No 
kiddin’P” 

The artist regarded him coldly. “From the neck up,” 
he said. 

“Aw-shucks!” retorted the yovmg man, losing interest. 

Since I am incapable of writing American dialogue, I 
will transpose the remainder of the dialogue in plain 
English. 

It appears that the “noods” were, indeed, done from 
life. That is to say, a business man from Kansas City 
would arrive, bearing with him a portrait of his wife, 
which he would leave with the artist, who would then 
copy the head and attach it to the naked body of a 
female. The faces were evidently likenesses, for some of 
them were far from young and, indeed, quite homely. 
But the bodies were invariably slim and voluptuous. 
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which suggested that this might be a subtle form of 
marital flattery. 

I tried to visualize some of the social occasions on 
which these ties were used. I tried to see Mr. Kansas 
City, in his own home, introducing Mrs. Kansas City to 
a stranger, “I don’t think you’ve met my wife,” says 
Mr. K. C. But even as he says it, the stranger must surely 
have the feeling that he has met her very intimately 
indeed, for there she is, hanging round his host’s neck, 
as “nood” as “nood” can be. What does he do in these 
circumstances? Does he avert his eyes? Does he rise far 
above it all? Or does he take the cow, as it were, by the 
horns, and look from the tie to his hostess and back 
again, and congratulate her on a speaking likeness? 

I had no opportunity to learn the correct etiquette, 
because at this point the artist suddenly decided that he 
had had enough. 

“I’m quitting,” he said to the young man. “You gotta 
come back to-morrow.” Then he turned to me. “You 
British?” he demanded. “I thought so. You want to take 
back some ties? Yep? Noods?” 

I said that this was just what I had in mind. 

“I guess you ain’t got nothin’ like that over there, 
huh?” 

No, indeed we had not. 

“Geel It must be tough for you folks.” The little man 
shook his head. The young man with red hair also shook 
his head. They seemed profoundly affected by the thought 
of a Britain without noods. 

“Well, see you to-morrow,” said the litde man. “And 
we’ll fix you up with something juicy, huh?” 

With which he began to shut up shop. 
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I did not see the little man on the motrow, because I 
was too tired, but on the following day I decided to 
carry my investigations a step further, and I paid a visit 
to the Broadway headquarters of one of the largest tie- 
makers in the United States. We will give it the fictitious 
name of the Premier Tie Company—and if there is, in 
fact, such a company, I am very sorry, and no offence is 
intended. 

The Premier Tie Company’s shops are scattered all 
over America; they are as ubiquitous as Boots Cash 
Chemists, and they sell nothing but ties. No other article, 
not a solitary handkerchief, not a single shoe-string ever 
finds its way through their doors. It is ties, ties, all the 
way. 

The price of every tie is one dollar, and that, for 
America, is very cheap indeed. Most shops charge an 
average of three dollars, and in the more exclusive stores 
they range from ten dollars up. One of the reasons why 
the Premier Tie Company’s products are so cheap, apart 
from their gigantic turnover, is because they are run on 
the principle of self-service. There are hardly any shop- 
assistants, you just drift around in a sort of daze, and 
when you are sufficiently stunned by colour you grab the 
object of your choice and carry it to the pay desk. 

Taking a deep breath, I walked inside; it was like 
stepping into the heat of a fierce conflagration; from 
floor to ceiling there were nothing but ties of the wildest 
brilliance, scarlets with magenta triangles, blacks with 
violet stripes and orange squiggles, fierce carmines with 
lightning streaks of emerald and indigo. In such an 
uproar of colour it was difficult to think clearly, but one 
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curious fact immediately struck my attention: there was 
not a single man in the shop. Business was brisk and the 
shop was full, but all the purchasers were women, and 
they were evidently very serious about the whole thing, 
for they were peering and fingering and puckering their 
brows and holding the horrors up to the light with as 
much intensity as though they themselves were going 
to wear them. 

“I’d like to see the manager,” I said to the woman 
behind the sales-desk. 

If you make this sort of suggestion in England you 
immediately invoke an atmosphere of hostility and sus¬ 
picion, as though you had threatened to call the police; 
but in America you are greeted with smiles and, if you 
are lucky, wafted straight into the inner sanctum. This 
was what happened on the present occasion. 

A tiny man whom we will call Mr. Rosenheim sprang 
to his feet and greeted me warmly. So I was British? So 
I had become tie-conscious? So I wanted to know all 
about it? Well, I had certainly come to the right place. 
He plunged at once into figures in which millions of ties 
seemed to wave before me in a statistical breeze. 

That was not what I really wanted; anybody could see 
with half an eye that the tie business was gigantic; what 
I wished to know was how these creations were evolved, 
from whose inflamed imagination they sprang. Taking 
advantage of a momentary pause in the factual parade, I 
enquired: “But who thinks of all these wonderful designs, 
Mr. Rosenheim? How do they come about?” 

An expression akin to awe transformed Mr. 
Rosenheim’s features. “Ahl You may well ask!” 

And indeed I might, for to illustrate his remark he 
waved before me a quite exceptional monster, that looked 
Uke a mauve intestine on a background of jade green 
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silk, the whole surrounded by a border of scarlet human 
lips. 

“Look at thatl” 

I looked at it. 

“That’s tie’s going to be a best-seller. That tie’s going 
to sweep the country. That tie’s going to be a classic.” 
He replaced it reverently on the desk, and stroked it. 
“And do you know, sir, who was the man who thought 
up that tie?” 

I shook my head. 

“You do not know, sir? Right. Quite right. You could 
not know.” He leant forward and spoke in a sort of 
stage whisper. “Because no man thought up that tie, sir! 
That tie came from no man's brain. That tie was thought 
up by a lady\" 

This was, to say the least of it, startling. But I had no 
time to comment, for Mr. Rosenheim was working up to 
a climax. In a dramatic crescendo the dialogue continued; 

“That lady is responsible for the artistic perfectitude 
of millions of ties per annum!” 

“Indeed?” 

“That lady will personally explain to you the sources 
of her ideas . . . her dreams!” 

“But please . . .” 

“That lady is in this room at this very moment!” 

“No!” 

“That lady is . . . my wife!” 

Whereupon Mr. Rosenheim, panting slightly from his 
eloquence, rose to his full height of five feet, bowed, 
waved his hand, and from behind me stepped one of the 
largest women whom I have ever seen. 

She was as Nordic as her husband was Oriental. In her 
young days she must have been very beautiful. Even 
now, with her massive figure, her broad face, framed 
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in its thick plaits of straw-coloured hair, she was 
magnificent. 

Without a second’s hesitation, Mrs. Rosenheim 
plunged into what can only be called a prose-poem. 

“You ask me where I get my inspiration?” she boomed. 
“From music, from the sea, from sunset, from the hills!” 

Her hands were clasped on her ample bosom, her lips 
were parted in ecstasy, her eyes sought the ceiling. Mr. 
Rosenheim watched her in adoration. 

“I hear some beautiful symphony, Mozart, Irving 
Berlin—anybody. I see colours floating before me. I am 
carried away, I am in a dream, I can hardly find my way 
home. When I go to bed I toss and I turn. . . .” 

“Yes, sir!” whispered Mr. Rosenheim. “She tosses and 
she turns.” 

She made a gesture demanding silence. “Then sud¬ 
denly I get up in the middle of the night, seize some 
coloured chalks, and work till dawn. When daylight 
comes I am exhausted. But there it is, on the table before 
me, finished!” There was a pause. Her eyelids fluttered 
downwards and she glanced at the tie that lay before her 
husband—^the mauve intestines on the jade green silk, 
surrounded by the scarlet lips. “That came to me in the 
middle of Schubert’s Unfinished,” she breathed. 

Mr. Rosenheim nodded and winked and spread out the 
palms of his hands as though to say, “What did I tell 
you?” 

She was oflf again. “I see designs in the clouds, in the 
stars, in the moonlight. Sometimes when I go to a movie 
I have to come out in the middle; I should go mad if I 
did not capture the dream before it escaped. And always 
I must have flowers. . . .” 

“She would be ill if she did not have flowers!” 

“I should die if I did not have flowers!” corrected Mrs. 
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Rosenheim somewhat sharply. “I should suffocate. 
Everybody knows that. Not that I copy the flowers. They 
just enter into my dreams. I do not copy anything or 
anybody. I do not go to picture galleries. They would 
distract me. They would spoil the dream. I must be 
myself. Nobody must ever stop me from being myself!” 

As I watched her, towering above us, like an heroic 
monument to the Goddess of Plenty, I could not help 
feeling that anybody who attempted to stop Mrs. 
Rosenheim from being herself would be very ill-advised 
indeed. 

Suddenly the spell was broken “What have I been 
saying?” she demanded with a girlish laugh. 

“She never knows what she has been saying,” ex¬ 
plained her husband. “It just pours out of her, and then 
she forgets.” 

“Sometimes I think I must have a Guide,” sighed Mrs. 
Rosenheim. “I don’t think it can all just come out of my 
silly little head .. . not all this.” 

I was inclined to agree with her. For she was obviously 
such a nice woman; and the objects for which she was 
responsible were so very, very nasty. 

When I had said goodbye to the Rosenheims, and 
pushed my way through the colour bonfire into the 
street, I decided to secrete myself in a neighbouring 
doorway in order to study the nature of the clients who 
patronixed the Premier Tie Qjmpany. They were very 
varied, rich, poor, old, yoimg, smart, shabby—^but they 
had one thing in conunon; they were exclusively female. 
During the twenty minutes that I watched, not a man 
entered that shop. 

This seemed to me significant. Here was a great indus¬ 
try engaged in manufacturing products solely for the use 
of men—^products, moreover, of so personal a nature that 
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one would naturally assume that their design would be 
solely dictated by masculine taste. And yet, masculine 
taste was not even consulted. The ties were created by a 
woman, bought by women, paid for by women, and as 
far as I know, tied by women. It may not be a point of 
very vital importance in the international set-up, but it 
is worth noting as a feature of the social scene. 

It is just one more example of the manner in which the 
Americans have revised the principles of the French 
Revolution. Liberty—perhaps; equality—maybe. But for 
fraternity, if we are reaUsts, we must substitute sorority. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PUBLIC PULSE 

W HEN I was in America, one of the most unpopular 
men in the whole continent was Dr. Gallup. The 
reason was not far to seek; Americans felt that they had 
made fools of themselves over the presidential elections 
not by electing the wrong man, but by proclaiming so 
constantly and so arrogantly that he could not possibly 
be elected. Every political prophet, every editorial seer, 
and—most important of all—every poll of public 
opinion had Mr. Tmman well and truly defeated, not as 
a matter of speculation but as a matter of fact. There 
were no two ways of looking at it, and on Broadway, on 
election night, the odds on Dewey were 25 to i, with 
no takers. 

All that is ancient history now, though an Englishman 
may perhaps be forgiven for recalling with a certain mild 
amusement some of the more picturesque details of this 
historic gaffe. Among these may be mentioned the pre¬ 
dicament of our arch-enemy, the owner of the Chicago 
Tribune^ Colonel McCormick, who has spent the greater 
and obviously the most enjoyable portion of his life in 
publishing unsavoury stories about the British Empire. 
This person, who is accustomed to being obeyed, was so 
convinced of Mr. Dewey’s election that he could not 
even wait to hear the results, but ordered his editors to 
print it several hours in advance, so that on the following 
morning the whole of the Middle West was flooded with 
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copies of the Tribune with the flaring headline: “Dewey 
Elected.” Compared with much of the matter which finds 
its way into the Colonel’s newspaper, this statement was 
a very minor error. 

When a man feels that he has been made to look a 
fool his first thought is to search for a scapegoat, and in 
this case there was such an animal ready to hand, plucked 
and anointed for the slaughter. A sea of fingers pointed 
accusingly at Dr. Gallup, and there was such a hissing 
and booing as had seldom been heard in the land. It was 
all his fault. It was nothing whatever to do with the 
aforesaid political prophets and editorial seers, still less, 
of course, with the man in the street. Dr. Gallup’s poll 
had prophesied a Dewey victory, and that was all there 
was to be said about it. Down with Gallup! Down with 
polls! And let’s forget about the whole wretched business. 

There are several points which are worth noticing in 
this singular manifestation, and the first of them is that 
it was a remarkable compliment to Gallup himself. If 
his record had been less impeccable, if his prophetic 
career had not been, with very few exceptions, so 
triumphandy successful, the disappointment at this one 
spectacular failure would have been less acute. People 
would have shrugged their shoulders, and murmured 
that they never did set much store by the polls, anyway, 
and there the matter would have rested. But in the past 
fifteen years Gallup had nearly always been right, and 
often he had been right alone\ his had been a solitary 
voice crying in the wilderness—though, of course, that 
voice had in fact been the organ of a multitude who 
would otherwise have been inarticulate. GaUup had come 
to be regarded as infallible. 

The second point to notice is that Gallup’s failure was 
not really so spectacular after all, though it was made to 

o 
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look SO at the time. His actual margin of error was just 
over 4 per cent. By this we mean that he was only 4 per 
cent, wrong in his forecast of the actual number of votes 
which would be cast for the opposing candidates. How¬ 
ever, tinder the American electoral system, as indeed in 
any system which does not employ proportional repre¬ 
sentation, even a very small swing to the left or the right 
may result in a totally disproportionate change in the 
government as finally constituted. 

Finally, there was an unforeseen factor. The public 
opinion polls were taken a week before the election. 
After they had been taken, the spot price of corn dropped 
thirty cents a bushel. To explain why this was a bull 
point for Truman would involve too long a technical 
dissertation; it may, however, be taken as a fact that this 
fall of thirty cents turned the narrow margin of the 
farmer’s vote in Illinois and Ohio, which, in its turn, 
determined the result of the election. 

This somewhat lengthy apologia for Gallup is offered 
for two reasons; firstly, because I believe that—far from 
being “finished”—his system is at the beginning of a 
new stage of influence and expansion; secondly, because 
I believe that this system is something very much more 
important than an amusing toy. It has all the potentiali¬ 
ties of a social force which may profoundly modify, and 
modify for the good, the workings of the democratic 
system. 


n 

What is the Gallup poll, and how is it conducted? 

The Gallup poll is a method of testing public opinion, 
not by a general ballot, but by private interviews with 
members of the general public. These members of the 
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public are carefully selected so that they shall be repre¬ 
sentative of the community at large, and the interviewers 
are trained specialists who are checked and rechecked to 
keep them up to the scratch. 

Hon> many people are interviewed? 

The answer to this question will come to most people 
as a surprise. One would have thought that with a 
population of 140 millions, the number of opinions 
needed to form any accurate judgment of the national 
sentiment would be in the neighbourhood of 100,000 at 
least. In fact, the average “sample” ranges from 1,500 to 
5,000. Gallup has found, through years of experiment, 
that the quality of the sample is far more important than 
the quantity. The most dramatic proof that he is right in 
this assumption was afforded by the fiasco of the Literary 
Digest poll in 1936. Before the Presidential election of that 
year the Digest sent out no less than 10 million ballots. 
The result was an error of 19 per cent., and a false fore¬ 
cast that Alfred M. Landon would be elected. The error 
of this colossal ballot may be contrasted with Gallup’s 
average error over a period of fifteen years, which is 
almost exactly 2-5 per cent. 

How is an accurate cross-section of the community formed? 

To answer this question fully would demand far more 
space than is at our disposal. Roughly speaking, the 
principle employed is one of simple common sense. For 
example, if 25 per cent, of all adults in the nation are 
engaged in farming, then obviously 25 pet cent, of the 
total “sample” for the nation must be farmers; if 5 per 
cent, of the adults of the nation are on relief, then 5 pet 
cent, of the total sample must be made up of persons on 
relief. Modifying this broad principle, however, are 
innumerable checks and variations calculated to meet the 
special nature of the problem to be polled. It might be 
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important, for example, to test a sample to see that it 
includes the right number of people of German ancestry. 
By simply adding a question on the ballot to secure this 
information, it is possible to compare the results with 
census data. 

Hm many interviewers are used and how are they chosen? 

About a thousand interviewers are employed through¬ 
out carefully selected areas of the U.S.A. They are given 
a retaining fee for their work. Most of them have attended 
college, and tliey are chosen on the recommendation of 
local editors, educators, business men, etc., who know 
them personally. 

One problem which puzzled me was how it was pos¬ 
sible to test an interviewer’s integrity. Why shouldn’t he 
just take a bundle of forms and fill them in by the com¬ 
fort of his own fireside, instead of trudging round the 
cities and the farms in search of information? Gallup 
smiled when I asked him that question. “We take no 
chances on that,” he said. “We always put in what we 
call a ‘cheating’ question, which is a question to which 
no interviewer can possibly fake an answer without 
giving himself away.” 

This rough sketch of the working of the polls gives 
only a faint impression of the delicacy and the intricacy 
of the machine itself, but it is at least enough to prove 
that it is a good deal more than an ingenious toy or a 
transitory stunt. 


Ill 

And now to try to substantiate our assertion that the 
Gallup poll has “all the potentialities of a social force 
which may profoundly modify, and modify for the good, 
the workings of the democratic system.” 
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Here I shall fall back on Bryce, whose American 
Commonmalth is stiU, after fifty years, the clearest analysis 
not only of American democracy in action, but of the 
principles through which any democracy should act. 

Bryce enunciated this glittering truism; he said that 
the final development of democratic government will be reached 
when the will of the majority of citizens is ascertainable at 
all times. 

To this truism he added two others: 

I. “The choice of one man against another is an imperfect 
way of expressing the mind of a constituency.^' 

1. “The action of opinion is continuous., that of voting 
occasional, and in the interval between the elections of legislative 
bodies, changes may take place materially affecting the views 
of voters” 

Each of these generalizations, by itself, is flat enough; 
but if we add them up the conclusion is startling. For 
what Bryce is really saying is that there is a flaw in the 
democratic system, which may, on occasion, prove fatal. 

That is where the GaUup poll comes in. Without any 
national upheaval, and with nothing but a small, tightly- 
knit organization controlled by private enterprise, it is 
possible within a very short space of time to ascertain the 
workings of the mass mind, with an average margin of 
error of 2-5 per cent.—to report, in other words, almost 
precisely what the man-in-the-street is thinking. 

And—this is the vital point—the experience of fifteen 
years has taught Gallup that the man-in-the-street invariably 
thinks ahead of his leaders. On no single occasion did he 
find that the “average” man or the “average” woman 
was lagging behind what was regarded as contemporary 
thought. In short, he learned the literal truth of Eugene 
Myer’s epigram; “A leader is a man who is only six 
months behind public opinion.” 
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Once this fact is accepted—and the statistics compel 
us to accept it—^we can hardly deny that the polls are a 
“social force”, nor that they are a force which is likely 
to act for good. Let us illustrate this point by a few 
examples of the occasions on which they have so acted. 

Before the war, Gallup decided that it was time to face 
up to the menace of venereal disease. In the ranks of 
American youth it was taking an even heavier toll than 
in such notoriously venereal countries as Venezuela, but 
no popular American newspaper or magazine had dared 
to print such ugly words as “syphilis” or “gonorrhoea”. 
The public would never stand for it—so the editors pro¬ 
claimed. There would be a calamitous drop in circulation. 
Their papers would be burned in the streets; they would 
be denounced from the pulpits, proscribed by the 
police, etc. 

Gallup didn’t believe this. He had a hunch that the vast 
majority of American women, even though their lives 
might appear to be sheltered behind a prim and cloistered 
fa9ade, were, in fact, keenly aware of the threat to their 
homes. And he guessed that they would be the first to 
welcome the publicity which must precede action. 

So he sent his interviewers far and wide, charged with 
the task of knocking at the doors of thousands of 
respectable American homes, and asking a whole series of 
revolutionary questions; “What do you know about the 
scourge of syphilis? Do you think that the State should 
take action? Do you think there should be compulsory 
blood tests?” And so on. 

“Your interviewers will be thrown out,” he was told. 
“The American housewife will slam the door in their 
faces.” 

But something very different happened. The American 
housewife opened the door wide, invited the interviewer 
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to come inside, and proceeded to talk her head ofiF. And 
she talked with such frankness and such common sense 
that when the result of the Gallup poll was published, 
something very like a revolution occurred in the national 
attitude towards venereal disease. “If that’s what people 
really think,” said the editors and the clergy and the 
politicians, “let’s do something about it.” Six months 
later, all over the country, respectable society matrons 
were lining up for blood-tests to set an example to the 
rest of the community, and smiling gaily at the photo¬ 
graphers while they were doing so, as though they were 
going to a party. And these were the women who, 
according to popular legend, would have been horrified 
if any man had dared even to whisper such a word as 
“syphilis” in their presence! 

Even more remarkable proof of the manner in which 
the polls have speeded up the processes of democracy 
was afforded during the war. In the spring of 1940, Gallup 
decided that it was time to find out the opinion of the 
man-in-the-street on the vital question of peacetime con¬ 
scription. At the time he made this decision, no single 
legislator had expressed himself in favour of it—indeed, 
no “leader of public opinion” either within or without 
the House of Representatives had dared to advocate it. 
It was the same old story: “The public wouldn’t stand 
fork.” 

“Very well,” said Gallup, “we’ll see.” And what he 
saw, when the results of Ae poll were added up, sur¬ 
prised even him. This was what the man-in-the-street was 
really thinking: 

Per cent. 

In favour of conscription . . .68 

Against.27 

No opinion.5 
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But these figures, when we know the whole story, are 
even more remarkable than they appear at first sight. For 
they flatly contradicted the other classic method of testing 
public opinion—the letter to the Congressman. Just 
before Gallup took his poll, an analysis had been made 
of 30,000 letters received by fourteen Congressmen on 
this same subject. It showed the following result: 

Per cent. 

In favour of conscription . . .10 

Against.90 

In other words, the letter to the Congressman is totally 
unreliable as a guide to public opinion. The same, almost 
certainly, can be said about the letter to the Member of 
Parliament. It is a fact that our legislators would do very 
well to bear in mind, for it suggests that nine out of ten 
of all their correspondents are cranks. 

It was the same in every important issue during the 
war. 

Gallup tested public opinion on Lend-Lease. The 
result was overwhelmingly in favour. But 95 per cent, of 
the letters to Congress were against. 

He made another test on the loan of destroyers to 
Britain, Once again, the man-in-the-street shouted, 
“Yes.” And once again 95 per cent, of the letters to 
Congress shouted, “No.” 

It is lucky for Britain that Dr. Gallup was taking those 
polls. For as the result of each one was published, with 
the widest national publicity, America took a step nearer 
to the total preparedness for war. It would not be alto¬ 
gether fantastic to suggest that Gallup and his organiza¬ 
tion played quite a considerable part in winning the war. 



CHAPTER XIX 


AS OTHERS SEE US 

T he time has come to ask: “And what do the 
Americans think of 

It may seem a facile and journalistic trick to supply an 
answer of two words, but we must risk that. 

The answer is: “They don’t.” 

Naturally, there are qualifications to this sweeping 
statement, but it is so neatly true that we will let it stand, 
if only because it may give a much-needed shock to those 
who are unaware of the apathy with which our affairs 
are regarded on the other side of the Atlantic. For this 
apathy, I hasten to add, the Americans are not respon¬ 
sible; we have only ourselves to blame. 

Let us consider the principal medium of testing public 
opinion—^the Press. There are at least thirty-four pages 
to the average American newspaper, and the Sunday 
editions are so gigantic that you need a suitcase to carry 
them. Search through these papers, day by day, and if 
you find twenty lines about Britain you will be lucky. 
During the whole of my tour, from coast to coast, I did 
not read a solitary sentence or comment on the great 
social experiments which—^whether we like them or not 
—are being tested in this country. Occasionally, it is true, 
a Congressman would refer, with regret, to Ae gloomy 
fate that he felt was in store for us as a result of socialism, 
but his criticism was never detailed or factual, and was 
only made to point the moral and adorn the tale of free 
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entetprisc. Once in a way there would be sympathetic 
references to our continued endurance of austerity, and 
naturally, when Mr. Bevin made any comment about 
Russia—the one absorbing and universal subject of 
thought and conversation—he was reported. Otherwise 
it was as though Britain did not exist. The average 
American newspaper devotes about as much space to 
Britain as the average British newspaper devotes to the 
Isle of Man. 

There is one starding exception to this rule—^the 
Royal Family. Americans, whether they are pro or anti- 
British are touchingly—I almost wrote fanatically— 
interested in the affairs of British Royalty. The arrival of 
Prince Charles swept everything else off the front page. 
I was in New York on the night the news came over, 
and my English accent caused total strangers to rush up 
to me and shake me by the hand as though I were myself 
the happy father. 

It is the same with every detail of Royalty. What was 
the truth about the King’s illness? Who was Princess 
Margaret going to marry? Who was Queen Mary’s 
favourite film star? Did Prince Philip really know how to 
jitterbug? Was it true that there were only three little 
coal fires at Marlborough House? Was there any possi¬ 
bility that the King and Queen would ever come over to 
visit the President, and if so who would be allowed to 
meet them? 

In some ways it was gratifying to be assured of this 
interest, in others it was not. It was gratifying because, 
whatever adverse comment one might heat about Britain 
in America, the Royal Family appeared to be above 
reproach. “As long as you’ve got them, you’ll be all 
right”—that was the general feeling. (I happen to share 
the feeling, with some ferocityl) At the same time I could 
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not help feeling that perhaps the Americans misunder¬ 
stood the true nature of the Englishman’s devotion to 
his Royal House, which is, in its essence, spiritual. To 
them it was more a question of pageantry on the grandest 
possible scale. Like all young peoples, they love dressing 
up, they never lose an opportunity to do so, and no 
college celebration would be complete without its 
“Queen” and her retinue of “courtiers.” 

There are other drawbacks to this conception of 
Britain as a picturesque antique. Though criticism is 
never levelled at the Royal Family, it is often aimed, with 
some heat, at the British aristocracy. Incredible as it may 
seem, side by side with the picture of Britain as a coimtry 
that is drifting towards the communist rocks, there 
hangs another picture—of Britain as a country in which 
a few “dukes” (it’s always dukes, for some reason or 
other) dwell in vast castles, wearing permanent coronets, 
exercising a sinister influence behind the scenes, and 
spending their lives in the congenial pastime of grinding 
the faces of the poor. This is the same weird illusion that 
caused Rudolf Hess to embark on his crazy flight to see 
the Duke of Hamilton, the same ludicrous parody that is 
daily fostered in the pages of Pravda. Not once but a 
dozen times people have said to me, “of course, you’ve 
still got a feudal system in England.” Needless to say, 
they had little idea of what the feudal system really was. 
It happened to be, for its time, an extremely advanced 
and progressive form of social structure, but that is 
beside the point. The point is that they really do believe 
in the existence of these ogres. 

I suggested above that news of Royalty was the only 
news that ever caused American eyes to turn in our 
direction. Perhaps that statement needs qualification. For 
we are constantly mentioned, not as a people, nor even 
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as a country, but as a block of land—“the unsinkable 
aircraft carrier” from which American planes will operate 
in the war with Russia. It is, of course, conceivable that 
this role will be thrust upon us, and if it is, we shall 
doubtless be grateful for the presence of the American 
Air Force. But it is, to say the least of it, somewhat 
disconcerting to be so constantly reminded that this is 
our inescapable destiny. 

Before me lies a copy of one of Hearst’s newspapers, 
the New York Journal-American^ which carries a large map 
of the British Isles, with details of the disposition of all 
the B29 Superforts which are described as the “Big 
Stick of American diplomacy in our dealings with 
Soviet Russia.” Clearly marked are the distances between 
America and Britain, and between Britain and the Soviet 
areas. The text openly asserts that the idea that these 
Superforts are in Britain “for training purposes” is a 
“fiction”, and makes several references to the atom bomb 
and its deterrent effects on the Politburo. 

Maybe it is hypersensitive to object to this naked por¬ 
trayal of the ugly facts—for facts, presumably, they are. 
At the same time one would wish that it could be softened 
by a litde more sympathy for our discomfort. However, 
it is natural that America should wish the decisive battles 
of any future war to be fought as far away from her 
shores as possible, and probably, if we were in her 
position, we should also be guilty of what might appear 
complacency at the thought of the destruction of other 
people’s inheritance. 

Apart from these two exceptions. Royalty and our 
role in the next war, the general picture is one of apathy. 
Admittedly, on the whole it is a friendly apathy. We did 
a fine job in the war, Churchill’s the greatest man alive, 
Larry Olivier’s a superb actor, and our policemen are 
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wonderful. That is about the sum total of the information 
about modern Britain that we should gather from the 
results of a general knowledge test. It is gratifying, but 
it is hardly adequate. And even the friendliness, unfor¬ 
tunately, is not universal, for working against us are 
several powerful myths and legends, which we must now 
consider. 


II 

There are four main influences which militate against 
complete Anglo-American accord. In the order of their 
importance they are: 

1. History. 

2. The imperialist myth, 

3. The conflict of economic systems, 

4. The Memory of Palestine. 

Needless to say, this is not a complete list; in the inter¬ 
course between great nations, as in the intercourse 
between great families, the possible sources of friction 
are too many to be enumerated. There are, for instance, 
the professional twisters of the lion’s tail, such as the 
notorious Colonel Robert McCormick, the sixty-nine- 
year-old proprietor of the Chicago Tribune, whose hatred 
of anything British verges on the pathological. The 
quality of his mind may be judged by the fact that he 
approves of the British Empire being termed the 
“Brutish” Empire, and has stated that Cepil Rhodes was 
a centre of corruption who aimed at perverting good 
Americans and turning them into British spies. It may 
be true that no responsible American pays much attention 
to these vapourings, but the Middle West is not exclu¬ 
sively inhabited by responsible Americans, any more 
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than the Midlands are exclusively inhabited by respon¬ 
sible Englishmen! 

Then, again, there are the many millions of first- 
generation immigrants from countries with whom 
Britain has had quarrels which are not entirely resolved, 
notably the Irish and the Germans. There are more 
Irishmen in the States than in Eire, and to deprive an 
Irishman of his anti-British complex would be to rob his 
life of its salt. As for the Germans, it is only in America 
that you are likely to hear the echoes of that old tune 
which in Europe seems to have drifted into limbo —Gott 
strafe Ejtgland. 

However, these are comparatively minor sources of 
trouble; let us briefly consider the major ones. 

I. History is one of the few possessions in whioh 
Americans are not richer than the rest of the world, and 
in order to repair this deficiency they make the most of 
what they have got. Indeed, the European is sometimes 
inclined to conclude that they make more than the most 
of it. The Civil War was a picturesque episode, which 
brought out the highest qualities of heroism and devotirm 
on both sides of the struggle, but it would hardly beam 
exaggeration to suggest that the number of Ameritan 
historians who have since fought their way overuthc 
battlefields considerably exceeds the number of solthers 
who were engaged in the actual conflict. 

The mainspring of American history was of course the 
Revolution of ’76, in which America is cast as the hero 
and England as the villian. No Englishman could 
quarrel with this interpretation; we were plainly in t^ 
wrong and have constantly admitted the fact. But he 
take objection to the light in which our guilt is presen 
Until recently very few American school b^ks c, 
mentioned that a considerable body of liberal opinion l- 
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the old country was vocal in support of the colonists, 
and as late as 1930 the textbooks in such great cities as 
Chicago bustled with apocryphal accounts of British 
atrocities. 

To-day, the textbooks ate more objective, and are 
likely to remain so; after all, it would hardly be logical 
to train a generation of young Americans in the idea that 
they may one day be called upon to fight side by side with 
the British, and at the same time to educate them in the 
belief that the British are a race of tyrants. 

Yet the tyranny legend dies hard, and the visiting 
Englishman may count on meeting many examples of it 
which must strike him as bizarre. For example, when I 
was in New Orleans I was constantly puzzled by refer¬ 
ences to the great Battle of New Orleans in 1812, which 
was spoken of with the same awe as an Englishman might 
speak of Waterloo. I had never heard of this battle, and I 
doubt if most British schoolboys have heard of it either. 
Naturally, I was aware of the rough outlines of the naval 
( .ampaigns of that period, and of the strife on the Cana- 
t^’an border—^but New Orleans? It was only towards the 
d of this visit, when I happened to be passing the 
'f 'ndow of an antique shop, that my attention was 
3i ested by a display of charming colour-prints of battle 
sc^. les. Closer inspection revealed that these were por¬ 
trayals of the mysterious battle, which proved to be a 
minor skirmish between General Pakenham and Andrew 
Jackson, involving a few thousand men, fought on the 
edges of a canal. Ironically enough, it ought never to 
’'ave occurred at all, for the Treaty of Ghent had been 
ned only a fortnight before. 

2. The Imperialist Myth. It may seem strange that this 
.yth should persist in the light of modem history; the 
ract remains that it does. In spite of the haste with which 
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the flag of Empire has been hauled down from its ancient 
outposts, in spite of the rush to disembarrass the ship of 
State of all its alien passengers, who have been thrown 
overboard—often to the sharks—as though they were so 
much ballast, the old bloodthirsty, cut-throat picture of 
John Bull, bent on new worlds to conquer, still hangs 
in the American mind with its colours only faintly 
faded. You would think that Drake is First Lord of the 
Admiralty from the way in which the liberal leader 
writers still refer to us, and you might well conclude that 
behind the bulky figure of Mr. Bevin lurked the shadow 
of Warren Hastings. 

For this we have nobody but ourselves to blame. We 
can hardly complain if many Americans regard us as 
“brutal imperialists”, because we ourselves have done 
our best to convince them that this is, in fact, what we 
are. To quote only one example, our contempt of public 
relations in all that concerned our Indian Empire allowed 
Hindu propaganda an almost unchallenged sway. India, 
to the world, and particularly to America, meant Hin¬ 
duism; the very existence of ninety million Muslims was 
utterly ignored. The high priest of Hinduism was, of 
course, Mr. Gandhi. And since the British knew, if 
possible, even less about Hinduism than the Americans, 
none were louder than ourselves in singing hosannahs to 
Gandhi, at the very time when that courageous but 
slippery little politician was indulging in intrigues which 
—if they had not been frustrated—^would have resulted 
in the deaths of countless British soldiers. The incense 
that has obscured the figure of Mr. Gandhi will one day 
be scattered by the searching winds of history, and 
though, as a result, he may emerge as a more consider¬ 
able figure than “the half-naked fakir” who was the bug¬ 
bear of Mr. Churchill, he will stride through time without 
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a halo, and his shadow will not lengthen with the years. 

It has been the same in Egypt, in Burma, in the 
Caribbean; we have been the first, in our own Parliament 
and in our own Press, to besmirch our own achievements. 
We have allowed our Empire, which has probably been 
the most potent civilizing force the world has ever 
known, to be derided as a series of sordid economic 
accidents. It would therefore ill become us to cavil at 
the Americans for taking us at our word. 

3. The Conflict of Economic Systems. Here it is very easy 
to understand the American point of view, and dmost 
impossible not to sympathize with it. Whatever our per¬ 
sonal political complexion, we cannot deny that we are in 
an ungraceful position. We are being kept by America, 
we are dedicated to policies which the Americans regard 
as impractical and most regard as evil; and yet our public 
men never tire of reading moral lessons to the Americans 
on the selfishness and corruption of the capitalist system, 
without whose fruits we should starve. 

Americans would not be human if they did not resent 
this. And even though their continued support of us may 
be partly dictated by self-interest, it says much, not only 
for their generosity, but for their moderation, that they 
have not taken the opportunity to remind us that he 
who pays the piper is entitled to call the tune, 

4. Palestine. The poisonous fumes which have swept 
through the world from this tortured land, obscuring and 
embittering Anglo-American relationships, are indeed 
drifting away, but the pace is slow and the air is not 
yet sweet. While I was in America the most respectable 
newspapers were stiU publishing full-page advertise¬ 
ments from terrorist organizations in which it was 
exultantly proclaimed that British soldiers had been 
driven back into “their own Ghettos.” And I have yet 

p 
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to learn that any responsible American has ever reproved 
Ben Hecht for his constant incitements to the murder of 
British youth. 

One can but hope that as time goes by these ugly 
passions will diminish, and that American Jewry will be 
able to take a saner view of the situation. If that time 
comes, I believe that the Jews will realize that just as in 
the past their greatest achievements have been wrought 
within the bounds of the British Empire, so in the future 
they will express themselves most fully in association 
with us. It is certainly true to say that the dangers of 
anti-Semitism—that world neurosis—are more acute in 
America than in Britain. Incredible as it may seem, you 
may still meet persons of apparent sanity and respecta¬ 
bility who will tell you that they wish Hitler had won the 
war, because then they would not be in danger of being 
“swamped” by the Jews. The vast majority of Americans 
would repudiate these sentiments, but nervous diseases 
such as anti-Semitism are not disseminated by vast 
majorities; they are spread by small cliques of embittered 
and disappointed perverts. America will have to watch 
them. 


Ill 

Finally, in case any words in this little book may seem 
too harsh, may I remind the reader that they are not 
nearly as harsh as the words the Americans use about 
themselves? The theme of fear, for example, is constantly 
emphasized in the work of the younger writers; it is no 
fancy of my own. Nothing that I have written can 
possibly compare in savagery with the satire which the 
Americans have directed against their freakish cults; as 
for the Negro question, it arouses the fiercest of passions. 
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Let US hope that it will continue to do so, for the very 
violence of the controversy may prompt some solution 
of it. 

In any case, it is hard to see why factual criticism can 
be regarded as other than an act of candid friendship. It 
is glaringly apparent that our ways must be together, and 
for a long way ahead, and as fellow travellers it behoves 
us to get to l^ow one another a good deal better than 
we do. If, for example, the average Englishman really 
appreciated the awful strength of America—for such 
physical power does inspire a feeling of awe—he would 
be less inclined to resent the apparent boastfulness of the 
American when he is speaking of his own country. After 
New York, London seems like a lethargic country town, 
with quiet, deserted streets and almost empty pavements. 
England itself seems a nice little patch of green that a 
man could pretty nearly pack in his haversack and take 
home. Very small, very quiet, very sleepy—that is the 
superficial view. It is a mistake that has been made by 
our enemies as well as our friends, so that we can hardly 
blame the Americans for making it. 

Nor can we ourselves be blamed—those of us who 
have not travelled the length and breadth of this land of 
giants—for failing to appreciate its immensity. America 
is not just a larger, richer edition of Britain; it is a new 
world, the new world, that can only be believed when it 
is seen. Often, when confronted by some marvel of 
engineering or some landscape of fabulous fertility, or 
even by some great concourse of happy, well-clothed, 
virile people, I found myself thinking: “If only Stalin 
could see this he would realbse the lunacy of coming to 
grips with the American giant. And if o^y the Russian 
people could see it, they would realixe the horror of the 
prison to which they have condemned themselves.” 
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Perhaps Stalin does realize it. For if ever any proofs of 
American power and prosperity are smuggled behind the 
Iron Curtain, they are immediately denounced as propa¬ 
ganda. On one occasion a misguided Russian magazine 
rashly published a photograph of a gigantic assembly of 
motor-cars ranged outside a factory during working 
hours, and announced, as was perfectly true, that these 
cars were privately owned by the “pampered” American 
workpeople. Moscow’s reaction to this piece of irrespon¬ 
sibility was immediate and violent. In the next issue of 
the magazine an abject denial was published, and it was 
stated that the cars did not belong to the workpeople at 
all; they belonged to the brutal bourgeois officials, and 
they had been brought together for the simple purpose 
of being photographed for propaganda purposes! 

Up to now this power and wealth have been used with 
a vision and a generosity to which history offers no 
parallel, and there seems no reason to suppose that it will 
be used otherwise. The American character will remain 
the same, and the American purse shows every sign of 
growing longer with the years. Indeed, in this very fact 
lies the danger, which is summed up in the old song— 
“the rich get richer and the poor get poorer.” One does not 
have to be an “expert” to realize ffiat whereas there are 
no limits to the material prosperity of America, there are 
very clearly defined limits to the material prosperity—^if 
the phrase does not sound too ironic—of Europe. It is 
true that as far as we ourselves are concerned we have 
what is politely known as “access to raw materials”, but 
we have to go quite a long way to get them in quite an 
uncertain world. Access is very different from ownership. 
It is the difference between owning shares in Anglo- 
Iranian and finding an oil-well in your own back-yard. 

Another popular song may be taken to illustrate our 
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theme, this time from Annie^ Get Your Gun, “Anything 
you can do, I can do better. I can do anything better 
than you.” You may remember it. It is very nearly and 
very painfully true of American and British business. Of 
course, there’s our whisky and our Rolls-Royce 
engines, and our tweeds—and there’s always Savile Row. 
We can say that, just as the French can always say they 
have their champagne and their silk and their chic. But 
“workmanship” and “chic” are no longer the monopoly 
of the British and the French. The Americans are acquir¬ 
ing elegance. In the decoration of their houses they are 
often inspired; some of the designs for their textiles are 
exquisite. The common objects of the American home— 
the china, the silver-ware, the rugs—have remarkable 
distinction. It is true that the legend of Europe as the 
esthetic arbiter dies hard, and there is still a certain 
magic in the phrase “imported from Britain” or “the 
latest from Paris.” But the magic is dying. The old 
teacher is losing his grip and the young student is grow¬ 
ing restless. He feels he could do these things as well 
himself, and in all honesty he can. Sometimes he can do 
them a good deal better. Perhaps the most striking 
example of his superiority is in the realm of architecture, 
which is always the first art in which a nation shows that 
it has come to assthetic maturity. With the possible 
exception of the Swedes, the Americans are the finest 
architects in the world. All over the States buildings of 
supreme beauty are soaring, buildings that seem to rise 
like a song of praise. 

And yet in spite of the treasure, the genius and—diet’s 
face it—the remarkable luck of the American people, 
there is no reason why we in Britain should develop an 
inferiority complex, nor pull the sort of long faces which 
are traditionally reserved for poor relations. For as I 
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have been at some pains to point out in the earlier pages 
of this book, it is we who are the true New World. It may 
not be so comfortable nor so pleasant for some of us, 
though for others who were bom in less commodious 
bedrooms, it may well seem near to Paradise. That is 
hardly the point. Paradise or purgatory, it looks as 
though it has come to stay. Even though there may be 
periodical “swings to the Right,” the very word “Right,” 
in modem society, has come to be associated with moods 
and tendencies which, not so long ago, would have 
been regarded as of the extreme “Left.” We may, how¬ 
ever, congratulate ourselves that the terms “Left” and 
“Right” in Britain are less rigid terms than elsewhere; 
they are spoken with a British accent, in which there is 
still the vibration of freedom. 

In America the battle between Left and Right has still 
to be fought, and it will not be a petty skirmish. From 
what we know of the Americans it will be fought cleanly, 
and to a finish. But it will be a big business and a bloody 
one, and on its outcome may well depend the future, not 
only of their world, but of our own. 






